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Will you choose 
“lowest price” — 
or best possible 


hearing? 


You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential. 





Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing--and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 
valued hearing. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 
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A Personal Service that seeks to give you Better Hearing 
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“THE SIGHT OF SUNLIT LANDS” 


FOR ALL THESE 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I am straight and strong, 
With wit to work and hope to keep me brave; 
That two-score years, unfathomed, still belong 
To the allotted life Thy bounty gave. 


I thank Thee that the sight of sunlit lands 

And dipping hills, the breath of evening grass, 
That wet, dark rocks and flowers in my hands 

Can give me daily gladness as I pass. 


I thank Thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating, human hearts that laugh and weep. 


I thank Thee that as yet I need not know, 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of the End: 
But more than all, and though all these should go— 


Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank Thee 
for my friend. 


—Juliet Wilbox Tompkins. 
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The New Earphone Came 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


HE new earphone came on a Satur- 
day. It was one of the new kind 
that really work and are bringing all 
but the stone-deaf somewhere into human 
circulation again. In my case, the improve- 
ment was so marked that I went daffy over 
it, as doubtless many others have done. My 
hearing is about 70 percent below normal, 
yet I found I could talk to people again, 
and talk to almost everybody. Almost. The 
word did not mean much at first. An un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word 
“almost” came later. 

But for the moment I was daffy, and I 
went on a pilgrimage, Sunday notwith- 
standing. I spent Sunday going from 
church to church, place to place, and end- 
ing up in a bar-room. Not that I needed 
an alcoholic uplift. I was over-exhilarated 
already. Wht I wanted was to know how 
the thing worked with people yelling, dice 
rolling, a fan humming like a buzz-saw, 
and a juke-box moaning. It worked fine, 
too, especially when I found I could cut 
out some of the superfluous noises and talk 
to my next-door neighbor. I told him 
about it. He asked a lot of questions, and 
told me his wife was going deaf. I told 
him to take her to a doctor and find out 
what the trouble was before investing in an 
earphone, a precaution that he and his 
wife had overlooked. Some others gath- 
ered ’round, and one of them asked me if 
I could hear what the juke-box was play- 
ing. To prove that I could I sang, note 
for note, with:a love-sick contralto who 
said she was lonely. 

By Monday I was calmer, but still ad- 
venturous. I walked up Santa Cruz Ave- 


nue, the shopping street, and stopped 
strangers to ask them foolish questions to 
see if I could hear the answers above the 
roar of the traffic, children yelling, and 
dogs barking. In most cases I could and 
did, but one old gent past eighty with ade- 
noids and no teeth had me stumped. I 
looked for other people with earphones, 
and in this way I came upon Miss Phoebe 
Stocking, if that was her name. I never 
did find out what her name really was, but 
that is what she looked like. 

She was a very small person, coming up 
to my belt-buckle. Her face was lined and 
tanned, her eyes small and very bright. On 
each arm she was carrying enormous bags 
of groceries. I half expected her to bridle 
and move on; but no. She opened up and 
twittered like a bird. She was wearing an 
earphone exactly like mine and thrilled to 
pieces when she discovered it.” She craned 
her neck to talk to me and I drooped over 
her like a lily. 

“How long have you had it?” I asked. 

“Oh, a couple of years now. It works 
fine, too. I’m only deaf in one ear—really 
deaf. The other is a bit sore this morning, 
that’s all.” 

She pointed her finger at the other. It 
was stuffed with cotton wool already 
stained a little. I felt a twinge of sympathy 
for her. I don’t have that trouble. 

She chatted gaily on. “I live up there,” 
she said, pointing vaguely to a big shoul- 
der of a mountain. This town, Los Gatos, 
is nestling in the crooked elbow at the 
mouth of a canyon that cuts the range in 
two. It looks out on a wide valley. Miss 
Phoebe Stocking had no car, and the day 
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was warm. I wondered how the little crea- 
ture was going to crawl up the dusty lanes 
with her arms full of groceries. 

She didn’t seem to mind. It was clear 
that an excursion into town was a rare ad- 
venture. Being stopped and talked to by a 
tall guy was also an adventure. Wrestling 
with her ration-points was another adven- 
ture. Life itself was an adventure to Miss 
Phoebe Stocking and she made me feel that 
way, too. 

However, there was a limit to her capac- 
ity for taking the initiative and it made me 
a little sad. No, she had never heard of 
the Society for the Hard of Hearing. She 
had no idea that there were places she could 
go where she could meet people of her 
own kind and talk her head off. 

No, she had never heard of the Volta 
Bureau, either. She dimly remembered the 
name of Alexander Graham Bell and the 
telephone, so I began from there and told 
her about it. She did not know the Bureau 
had a magazine that would bring her news 
of the deaf world, and of all the efforts be- 
ing made on her behalf. She gasped, and 
said “Oh really” a dozen times, but I don’t 
think what I told her made any impression 
on her. Like thousands of others, she had 
drawn into herself, unaware that she could 
live a full life with her fellow sufferers, and 
fantastically unaware that she could give 
them something of her own effervescent 
gaiety in return. 

She had to go at last, and I watched her 
trudge down across the creek, hugging her 
parcels on her way to her lonely hilltop. 

So getting some hearing back does not 
of itself bring a return to society. Old 
habits of withdrawal hang on — habits 
formed after those long, desperate years 
when hearing recedes and the tides of life 
go by even as the tides of the sea drift past 
a lonely rock. It takes as much effort to 
get back into circulation as it took to get 
out of it. A sobering thought, for I, too, 
have been out a long while, and still flinch 
from contact with a tough world. 

It happens that for several years, deaf- 
ness notwithstanding, music has been my 
business. So I went to pay a visit to a 
friend, Helen Atkinson, a fine violinist who 
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concertized all over Europe in her youth 
and for several years played first violin 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. She played for me, bits from the vio- 
lin concerto by Tschaikovsky, and I had 
sobered up enough to do some really criti- 
cal listening. She has a lovely tone, but 
my earphone, I found, was not giving me 
the overtones in the right proportion so 
that the tone came to me as through a 
strainer. It sounded a bit ghost-like; yet 
marvelously, as she played I found I could 
call the strings. A violin has four strings, 
and each has its own quality of tone. I 
could tell as she passed from one to an- 
other, a thing I have been unable to do for 
years. It was fun. 

About five miles from here lives Yehudi 
Menuhin, whom I first met as a child- 
prodigy years ago. He has a fine home 
halfway up a mountain overlooking the 
canyon. Every summer he has his musical 
friends come out and stay in the little cot- 
tages he has built ’round about for them, 
where they can live at ease though he is 
seldom home himself, being too busy fly- 
ing overseas and back for lunch. 

But some of his friends agreed to give a 
series of chamber music concerts, and I 
was asked to do the reviews for a local 
paper. This was a return to an old occu- 
pation, and I agreed. It gave me an op- 
portunity to see what the new earphone 
would do in a crowded hall, with music by 
a string trio under concert conditions. 

By manipulating the volume control, I 
did fairly well. I could “step up” the soft 
passages easily, but the loud ones sounded 
confused. 

A string trio, violin, ’cello and piano, is 
an excellent test for an earphone if you 
know a little music, and if the players are 
really good, as they certainly were in this 
case. The violinist, Roman Totanberg, is 
concert-master of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York formed by Leopold 
Stokowsky. The ‘cellist, Gabor Rejto 
(pronounced Reeto) is from Budapest and 
a superb artist now teaching in New York. 
The pianist, Adolf Baller, is Yehudi Menu- 
hin’s accompanist, a marvelous pianist 
who got out of Germany before the war 
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after having been horribly treated in an 
internment camp. The Gestapo made him 
lie flat on the ground with his hands 
spread out. Then one of them jumped on 
his hands. It took him long, long months 
to get back the use of his hands, and even 
longer to recover his nerve and his mem- 
ory. He has now fully recovered, how- 
ever, and is fast making a name for him- 
self. 

There is a difference between  solo- 
playing and chamber music, as the artists 
must subordinate their individuality so as 
to produce a proper balance of total en- 
semble-playing. This is especially the case 
with a string-trio playing the classics of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, etc. The in- 
struments do not really match. The ’cello 
is much more sonorous than the violin yet 
they must be kept in balance. 

The piano is especially different. In 
Beethoven’s time, the piano was just be- 
ginning to supersede the older harpsi- 
chord and clavier. Beethoven’s piano had 
a range of only about five octaves as 
against seven and a quarter for a modern 
grand. The tone was not only much 
weaker, but the keyboard itself was much 
shallower and the keys did not have to be 
pressed down so far. There are other dif- 
ferences, but especially the immense range 
in volume and quality of tone. Further- 
more, though Beethoven initiated many 
pianistic effects that were modern, he wrote 
in a style derived partly from the harpsi- 
chord. 

Thus securing proper balance and pro- 
portion of tone in relation to the style of 
composition is most difficult and can be 
accomplished to perfection only by highly 
competent artists. The Baller Trio, of 
course, had this qualification, and thus gave 
me a kind of yardstick by which to esti- 
mate the capacities of my new earphone in 
relation to my own hearing capacities and 
deficiencies. 

It would be tedious and of little vlaue to 
the reader to give details of what I found 
out about my own particular case, but 
there are some simple tests I evolved as the 
result of this experience which may be of 


. More general use. They can be applied by 
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anybody who has a piano within reach. No 
technique is required in playing it beyond 
a rudimentary thump. 

As I have written before in this maga- 
zine, hearing capacity is measurable in 
two dimensions: pitch-range and volume. 

In regard to pitch-range, the piano has 
practically the same compass as the sym- 
phony orchestra, and includes all the use- 
ful sounds there are in speech or music. By 
going up the keyboard step by step, play- 
ing each key, white or black, as it comes, 
you may- discover the total range of your 
hearing, together with any tonal gaps or 
tonal islands on the way. This is in some 
ways a much more accurate test than that 
applied by commercial agents when you 
purchase an earphone. They simply re- 
cord your hearing range in octaves, leav- 
ing out all intervening notes. 

In his “Psychology of Musical Talent,” 
while describing some measuring tests, 
Professor Carl Seashore cites the case of a 
young girl who wanted very much to study 
music. The test-note used for discovering 
her pitch-range happened to be a B-flat. In 
a middle octave it was found that she 
could not hear the note at all. She was 
therefore advised not to study music. She 
was very persistent, however, and finally 
was given another test. This time, it was 
discovered that she had perfect hearing ex- 
cept for a “tonal gap” of this one note, 
which she.could not hear at all. 

A piano test, note by note as described, 
will reveal any such tonal gap, or its op- 
posite, any “tonal island” where hearing 
is better. If a tonal gap is found within ’ 
the range of the speaking voice, it is some- 
thing to watch out for in conversation. The 
earphone won't help much in such a con- 
dition. 

The test for volume, which also involves 
the timbre, or tone-quality of instruments 
and voices, is more complex, and some 
discussion of upper partials or overtones is 
needed. 

Most people know what overtones are in 
a general way, but some precision is re- 
quired in describing this test. When a 
taut string is struck by a hammer as on a 
piano, or set into vibrating by a bow as on 
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a ‘cello, the action of the string is com- 
plex: it vibrates mainly from end to end; 
but it also vibrates in halves, thirds, quar- 
ters, etc., and these subsidiary vibrations 
produce the overtones. Theoretically they 
continue to infinity, but the first eight of 
the series are sufficient, counting the root 
(the note actually sounded on the key- 
board) as 1. Any note fairly deep in the 
bass will do for a root, so call it “Do.” 
The series then appears in this order, each 
succeeding Do being an octave higher than 
the last: 
ROOT: Overtones 

[2s «6 2S oo 
Do Do Sol Do Mi Sol *La Do 

The numbers, 1 to 8, not only indicate 
the order in which they come, but also the 
length of string section required to produce 
them. Thus “1” indicates the whole string- 
length, 2 equals 14, and then, continuing, 
1/3, 1/4, 1/5, etc. Of course, both halves, 
and all third-lengths, quarter-lengths, etc., 
are pulsating, but the sound of them is 
normally very faint and gets fainter as they 
rise. 

In normal hearing, one has to listen care- 
fully to hear even No. 2, and the rest come 
in slowly as the piano tone diminishes. 

With an earphone, the overtones may be 
very loud, and if so there is distortion 
which will increase considerably if you in- 
crease the volume or loudness. Similarly 
they may decrease if you diminish the vol- 
ume. 

In my own personal experience, I have 
found the excessive presence of overtones 
to be a variable factor. My own degree of 
deafness, which is catarrhal, varies with the 
weather. If wet weather continues for some 
time it gets worse, and a heat-wave also has 
a bad effect. Also colds, too many ciga- 
rettes, etc., have a bad influence. 

But the earphone also varies. I remem- 
ber once playing a low D (DO) and at 
once hearing a very pronounced A (Sol), 

- No. 3 in the serise given above. It was as 
loud as if I had actually played the note 
“A,” and when I played the B-flat above it, 
the dissonance was extreme. I fussed with 
the volume-control, the modulation control, 


*The La is very flat and off key. 
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etc., but it persisted. I found eventually 
that fresh batteries were needed. 

Any such excess of overtones will of 
course confuse speech. The speaker may 
be talking very loud and reverberations in 
the room will then amplify the overtones in 
his voice, making it very indistinct. Re- 
duce the volume, or ask him to speak more 
softly. Or do both. Many people instine- 
tively talk louder when they see you wear- 
ing an earphone, and often do more harm 
than good by it. 

Overtones are also important in regard 
to timbre, or the tone qualities of instru- 
ments. A flute has few overtones, practi- 
cally none in the higher octaves. A clarinet 
is unique in the fact that No. 2 of the series 
(the octave of the note sounded) does not 
appear at all. Oboes, trumpets and trom- 
bones are rich in overtones but differ as to 
which of the series are emphasized. French 
horns are also rich in overtones, so dis- 
posed that the French horn tone is almost 
exactly that of a baritone voice. Violins 
owe their tensity of tone to the presence of 
some very high overtones, especially good 
violins by the old Cremona makers, Stradi- 
varius, Amati, Guarnerius, etc. Cheap vio- 
lins have them much lower in pitch, and 
their tone is therefore duller. 

From all this, we have the simple fact 
that hearing capacity, earphones, or both, 
are variable factors. Distortion occurs 


whenever overtones are present to excess. 


Their presence may be detected simply by 
playing a low note on the piano, and hold- 
ing it while you listen carefully. I never 
start out for the day, without testing my 
condition and that of the earphone by this 
simple method. In any case, careful listen- 
ing will tell you, by a change in the tone 
quality of the piano, when your batteries 
are getting low. 


After this somewhat technical discus- 
sion, we may return to the simple facts of 
life. Our new earphones have brought many 
of us back into circulation again, but not 
all the way back. After such ebullitions of 
joy as occurred in my own case, limita- 
tions begin to appear and reaction sets in. 

(Continued on page 666) 
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The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 
in a School for the Deaf 


By James H. GaLLoway 


OWADAYS, in discussing the use 
N of hearing aids in a school for the 
deaf, it is necessary to state spe- 
cifically whether one is referring to the 
group aid or the individual aid, since many 
more individual aids are used at present 
than ever before. One reason for this, per- 
haps, is the recent advent of a good hearing 
aid within the price range of most parents’ 
pocketbooks. 

Extensive use of the individual hearing 
aid has brought about something which 
resembles a dilemma in schools for the 
deaf. The predicament may be stated thus: 
Which shall we use with our pupils—group 
aids, individual aids, or both? It may ap- 
pear that the answer to this question is 
merely—both; but a moment’s reflection 
will reveal that it is not as simple as that. 
We must consider the group and individual 
hearing aids in relation to specific age 
levels, to arrive at proper perspective of 
the problem. The specific age levels con- 
sidered in this discussion are: (1) children 
from six to fourteen years of age, inclusive, 
designated as “the younger group” or “the 
young children;” and (2) pupils fifteen 
years of age and older, designated as “‘the 
older group” or “older children.” 

A considerable number of studies have 
been made of the value of individual hear- 
ing aids for hard of hearing children, most 
often in public schools. The majority of 
them have included the upper half of the 
group here designated as the younger chil- 
dren. The results, in most cases, have 
been rather discouraging. It is true that 
the studies have been chiefly statistical in 
nature, and because of this, the subjective 
benefits of the use of the individual aid 
have not been sufficiently emphasized. 
These studies, however, have served to es- 
tablish the fact that there are serious limi- 
tations to the use of individual aids with 


young children. 
be frankly stated. 
Young children from six to fourteen 
years of age usually find the individual 
aid burdensome. Batteries are heavy; the 
amplifying unit is clumsy; the earpiece is 
often uncomfortable. This tends to con- 
dition the young child unpleasantly toward 
hearing aids, and to suppress his natural 
impulse for free play. Breakage is another 
factor which seriously limits the value of 
the individual aid to the residential school 
program. No hearing aid has been espe- 
cially designed for the use of school chil- 
dren. Insulation is soon worn from the 
cords; cords are easily pulled loose from 
terminals; amplifier cases fall on the floor, 
or the microphone is smashed during play 
hour; tubes and other miniature parts fail 
under such strenuous use. When a school 
attempts, as does the Rochester School, to 
service about sixty of these instruments of 
various makes, it is taking upon itself a 
great responsibility, particularly in these 
times, when replacements are difficult to 
obtain and mail is slow. Battery replace- 
ment was another bugaboo that loomed 
large in the war-time situation. 
The greatest potential, advantage of the 
individual aid to young children is the 
possibility of its use outside the classroom. 
This appears very promising at first, but 
re-ults fail to live up to expectations. Con- 
ditions about a residential school for the 
deaf impose definite limitations upon the 
use of the individual aid outside the class- 
room. The younger child must take off 
the aid before engaging in play or sports; 
he gets very little auditory stimulation in 
the dormitory because he has not yet 
learned to discriminate speech sounds 
readily. Noise, attendant upon normal ac- 
tivity, especially in a boys’ dormitory, is 
often amplified to the pain threshold. The 


These limitations should 
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pain threshold is often reached in voca- 
tional classes as well. 

Faulty techniques with the use of the 
individual aid in the primary or intermedi- 
ate classroom often account for failures. 
The teacher places children who are wear- 
ing the aids too far from her, not realizing 
how sharply the vocal power of her voice 
falls off beyond a certain distance, and not 
knowing the optimum range of each aid. 
It is not uncommon to find a child who is 
wearing an individual aid, sitting beyond 
the range of the teacher’s voice in the class- 
room. It must be remembered also that, 
if there are several makes of individual 
aids in the same classroom, there are sev- 
eral sets of characteristics involved, none 
of which we are familiar with. These fac- 
tors help to complicate the auricular work. 

In spite of these limitations certain chil- 
dren in the younger group will wear indi- 
vidual aids with profit. As a matter of 
fact, an individual aid is always worn with 
some profit. Recitation of the limitations 
of the individual aid for the younger group 
in a school for the deaf is not made here 
with the object of discouraging the use of 
hearing aids with these children. Not by 
any means. The object is to account for 
the apparent failure of the individual aid 
to accomplish all that was expected of it, 
and to point out that the success we seek 
may more fully be achieved through the 
proper use of good group-aid equipment. 

A good group aid is one that is capable 


of adequate amplification within normal - 


limits of distortion; it is provided with 
frequency regulators which will allow at 
least a 10 db. emphasis of the high fre- 
quencies and a 10 db. dampening of the 
lowest frequencies, thus making it possible 
to compensate for high-frequency loss, 
which most of our children have. All wires, 
except those leading from the headphones, 
are enclosed; volume units are installed 
flush with the desk. The headset is bi- 
naural and so light that a young child may 
wear it for an hour or two without discom- 
fort. The construction is so simple that a 
teacher can repair it, mechanically, with a 
screw driver and a miniature soldering 
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iron. The teacher wears a breast-type mi- 
crophone. This is of great importance, as 
consistently good results are impossible un. 
less the distance from the teacher’s lips to 
the microphone is fixed. With the breast. 
type microphone the teacher can walk 
about, turn, sit or stand, as the lesson de- 
mands, without impairing reception. It is 
possible to have such equipment at a rea- 
sonable cost. Units of the group equip- 
ment may be purchased at wholesale radio 
houses, and assembled in the classroom. 
In this way an assembly including ten bi- 
naural phones may be installed at a cost 
of $175.00, at present prices. 

Such group aids eliminate most of the 
weaknesses of individual aids with young 
children. Young children experience the 
same improvement in morale and in school 
and social adjustment as with the individ. 
ual aid, and it is more likely to be perma- 
nent. The important thing is to have sufl- 
cient group equipment so that an aid is 
available to each child who can use one, 
the whole day; then, simultaneously with 
the “auricular program,” to pour language 
at him, all day long. At first he will not 
understand much, if anything. He may 
never understand much, but even if he 
doesn’t he will absorb many of those in- 
tangible qualities of speech that he can get 
in no other way. 

Using individual aids with the older 
group is another matter, altogether. These 
pupils are mature enough to appreciate the 
individual aid, and are capable of taking 
proper care of it. ‘Their residual hearing 
has been trained by group-aid methods to 
the point where the miniature aid suffices. 

Older pupils are in a position to enjoy 
contacts off the campus, in church or Sun 
day school, at concerts, lectures and other 
social functions. These occasions greatly 
stimulate them. Our objective with this 
group is to teach them to use a tool which, 
with lip reading, will in the near future 
help them to become more normal members 
of a hearing society. 

The use of the individual aid with the 
older group in a residential school for the 
deaf pays big dividends. 
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Personal Hearing Aids for Deaf Children 


By Epona S 


HE use of the personal hearing aid 
a te the deaf and particularly for the 

young deaf child is of quite recent 
origin and, as yet, of undefined value. In 
fact, it is only a matter of some three years 
since the Lexington School for the Deaf 
first fitted a small number of its pupils 
with personal hearing aids. At present, 
the records of the school’s personal hear- 
ing aid clinic, show that 52 pupils are 
wearing such instruments, of which 44 are 
the modern vacuum tube models. In order 
to make sure that the pape are deriving 
maximum benefit, the clinic provides in- 
dividual instruction to each pupil in the 
care and use of his aid. 


The Parents’ View 

Parent interest in the personal hearing 
aid is naturally very keen and frequent re- 
quests are submitted for further informa- 
tion about the value of the hearing aid for 
the deaf child. It was with this in mind 
that the following questionnaire was com- 
piled and issued to the parents of those 
children already wearing such instruments. 
It was hoped that their observations and 
views might help both in ascertaining what, 
if any, benefits were derived by their own 
children and in guiding other interested 
parents. 


Name of Child |  D 
1. What make aid does he wear? 

Through whom purchased? 
2. How long has he had this aid? 


3. How many hours a day is it worn 
(a) in school __ (b) at home after 
school (c) week-ends 

4. How anxious is your child to wear 
aid? (Check) (a) Very anxious (b) 
Just accepts it_______(c) Has to be urged 
__..__...{d) Refuses to wear it __ 

Is your child more anxious to wear it 
at certain times? When? 

5. Since wearing the aid what, 


a 


if any, 


. LEvINnE and Acnes Dick NEss 


improvement has your child shown in any 
of the following: 

(a) Does he hear sounds better? (such 
as doorbell, traffic, music, etc.) 

(b) Does he understand spoken language 
better? (in general conversation; at the 
movies; on the radio; on the telephone; 
etc.) 

(c) Is the quality of speech better? If 
so, in what way? 

(d) Is the quality of voice better? If 
so, in what way ? 

(e) Does he seem to use speech more? 

(f) Has his lip reading improved? 

(g) Is he learning new language more 
easily ? 

(h) Have his general attitudes and in- 
terests improved? In what way? 

6.. Have you noticed any undesirable 
features resulting from the use of the indi- 
vidual hearing aid? Explain. 

7. .Does your child wear his aid in a 
harness ? 

If so, in what position is the amplifier 
(the part you talk into) ? 

Where are the batteries worn? 

8. Who takes care of his hearing aid 
(a) at home... (b) at school 

How often do you have it inspected?__ 


By whom do you have it inspected?___ 

9. On the basis of your own experi- 
ences, what would you tell a mother who 
came to you for advice about purchasing 
a personal hearing aid for her child? 

10. Other remarks: 


Fifty-two questionnaires were issued. Re- 
sponses dealing with 40 children were re- 
ceived from 77% of the parents. It was 
established that the age range of the chil- 
dren included in the survey extended from 
5 to 20 years with the median at 12 years. 
The period of ownership of the aid aver- 
aged 1 year with the instrument being 
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wern approximately 6 hours a day by each 
child. The decibel loss of the better ear 
ranged from 43 db. to 109 db. with the 
median at 74 db. loss. 


Attitudes 


Further analysis of the questionnaire re- 
sponses showed that 16 of the 40 pupils 
were anxious to wear their aids at all times; 
9 had to be urged to wear it; and 3 refused 
to wear it. 

These attitudes on the part of the chil- 
dren had apparently no relationship to the 
severity of hearing loss. However, when 
hearing was necessary for participation in 
or fuller enjoyment of certain particular 
activities such as attending the movies, 
church, etc., all the children included in 
the survey were anxious to wear their aids. 


Benefits 


As for the major benefits, nearly all par- 
ents agree that greater alertness has been 
displayed by the children to the everyday 
sounds of life: doorbells, trucks, clicking 
of high heels on pavements, roar of traffic, 
etc. One boy discovered a musical door- 
bell in his own home; another child heard 
her cat mew for the first time; patter of 
rain on the roof was like tap dancing. Such 
experiences were endless. It must be em- 
phasized that the value of the hearing aid 
is intimately related to the experiences 
given the child in sound interpretation, and 
for this purpose a planned program of 
acoustic education must supplement the 
mere wearing of the aid if maximum bene- 
fit is to be achieved. 

It was further noted by many parents 
that the children paid stricter attention 
when a person was talking and took a more 
active interest in family conversation and 
affairs. More initiative was shown when 
playing with hearing children; imagina- 
tions grew and dispositions became sweeter 
. in many instances. 

For the most part, understanding spoken 
language showed some improvement. Voice 
quality showed particular improvement. 
Shrieks, shrill calls for attention, and un- 
necessary annoying mannerisms such as 
endless tapping on desks and floors ceased 
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altogether. In most cases, increasing the 
child’s hearing range through use of an aid 
and his being constantly aware of his own 
voice provided motivation for the use of 
more speech. 

It was the consensus of opinion that lip 
reading and the acquisition of new lan. 
guage progressed more easily; although 
how much of the improvement noted by 
the parents was due to the personal hear- 
ing aid and how much would have occurred 
in any event in the natural course of in- 
struction is difficult to tell. 


Undesirable Features—and 
Compensations 


The undesirable features mentioned by 
the parents were mainly two: the bulk and 
weight of the aids and their being so con- 
spicuous. Nevertheless, several parents 
even had a word to say in favor of this 
latter feature. They pointed out that the 
very presence of an aid served an impor- 
tant purpose quite apart from the acoustic 
benefits derived. It indicated to the world 
at large the precise defect suffered by the 
child and so spared him the inevitable gap- 
ing curiosity and speculation as to what 
was wrong with him. This proved of great 
psychological value to both child and par- 
ents alike. 

Naturally, the results of a questionnaire 
of this kind are highly subjective, and 
when conducted on so small a group can 
scarcely give us the data needed for a pre- 
cise and objective analysis of the subject. 
Yet, so far as can be told at this time, the 
consensus of parent opinion obtained from 
this survey indicates many positive values 
in the use of the personal hearing aid for 


the deaf child. 





Correction 


The Votta REVIEW regrets very much a 
typographical error that appeared on page 
520 of its September issue. In describing 
an audio testing outfit assembled by Dr. 
Norman A. Watson, the text mentioned 
“air conditioned” boxes as the source of 
sound. It should have read air-conduction 
boxes. 
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Three Boys and their Hearing Aids 


RALPH 
By Mrs. A. R. BERGDOLT 


ALPH’S wearable hearing aid is the 
best investment we ever made. It 
helps him much, of course, in such 

obvious ways as understanding his teach- 
ers much more easily, helping him to sing 
with his classmates (he loves to sing, but 
more than once was singing a solo after the 
others had finished), or having a special 
speech lesson at home. But it has done 
far more. 

It has brought him companionship and 
pleasure that were denied him before, for 
only those who are very thoughtful will al- 
ways go to the trouble to face a hard of 
hearing child so he can lip read; or, for 
that matter, always, before talking, make 
sure they have the child’s attention. 

I believe the family as a whole appre- 
ciates Ralph’s hearing aid most at meal 
times. In our family, meal time quite often 
is our discussion time—a quiet time both 
during and after the meal to sit together 
and tell the little amusing incidents of the 
day, discuss future plans, maybe even ex- 
change a little family gossip or laugh at a 
family joke. 

Formerly Ralph was left out of most of 
this, for jokes or jibes must be spontaneous 
to be really funny. A laboriously repeated 
crack loses its flavor and the ensuing 
laughter is too often forced. 

But now Ralph is right on hand to add 
his ideas and stories too. And oh, how our 
meal atmosphere has changed! 

Instead of doing the annoying things he 
formerly did to gain attention, he is too 
busy trying to join in the discussion, so 
his vegetables (even spinach) slide down 
with scant attention, and what a relief that 
is to me! 

In this way, the hearing aid has made 
Ralph a happier child. He knows our plans 
and has a part in making them, shares in 
family secrets, and understands sudden 
laughter without feeling that we are laugh- 





RALPH AND HIS FRIEND GLENN 


ing at him. Naturally, this has given us a 
happier home and we are very grateful. 


BERNARD 


By Mrs. Metvin Morton 


B ine i purchasing Bernard’s hear- 


ing aid we sent a copy of his audio- 
gram to Mrs. Spencer Tracy, asking 
her advice and opinion concerning it. She 
told us to purchase a good aid and encour- 
age him to wear it, for the more he would 
use it, the more good he would derive from 
it. We have not had to coax him to wear 
it, for he puts it on in the morning and 
leaves it on until he retires. She stated 
that we would find speech correction easier 
with it than without. This has proved to 
be true. She advised that we try to get 
private acoustic training at the school he 
was then attending, which we did. 
At the University Clinic which he at- 
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tended last summer he received an hour 
of daily acoustic work. Here he used a 
hearing aid built by one of the scientists 
there. His teacher said he responded very 
well to the work. His lessons were geared 
mainly to vowels, with special emphasis 
upon discrimination between sounds, 
awareness of pitch change, careful produc- 
tion of vowels in speech situations. She 
gave him written sentences to look at, while 
she read them before the microphone. She 
gave them to him again, skipping about, 
while he picked them out on the paper. 
The next time he repeated the one she gave 
him, without the copy to look at. This we 
are also able to do at home, varying the 
sentences. Without the hearing aid this 
work would not be possible. 

One of the first things Bernard did after 
receiving his aid, now almost two years 
ago, was to read orally, listening to his own 
voice. He also began to hum to himself. 
He can sit quietly and listen to a musical 
program or recital. During the first sum- 
mer he received such a thrill in hearing the 
whistle of the quail as it called “Bob 
White”; also the sounds of the various 
farm animals and pets. When reading 
about them, the stories had a greater ap- 
peal to him because he had heard the 
sounds. The hearing aid has had a very 
definite effect upon his reading. 

The otologist at the University told me 
it was unfortunate Bernard had not had 
acoustic training from the beginning. He 
stated that in some of our schools for the 
deaf (the one B. attended was the Illinois 
State School, beginning at the age of four 
and continuing for six years) the children 
with larger amounts of hearing are given 
the use of the aids while those with lesser 
amounts are deprived of their use. There 
is a different way of looking at it, also, he 
said, “Perhaps those with lesser amounts 
need the training more.” 

During the past year while he attended 
a small public school, we read together a 
great deal at home always using the aid. 
Sometimes he listened while I read, follow- 
ing the reading matter in the book, and 
sometimes he did some of the reading. We 
felt he had such a limited vocabulary when 
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he started school in the fall that we 
stressed reading a great deal. We often 
stopped to explain new words and talk 
about what we read, thereby endeavoring 
to bring out more speech and a larger vo- 
cabulary. Also in school the hearing aid 
was of help to him in the same manner. 
By increasing his vocabulary he was able 
to carry two grades of work last year, 
thereby making his achievement nearer his 
chronological age. 

We can call to Bernard at a distance, in 
the yard, in another room, upstairs or 
wherever he happens to be, and get an an- 
swer from him. He uses the expression 
many times, “I can hear.” It seems to give 
him a more normal outlook on life and in. 
creases his confidence. His speech, lan- 
guage, and lip reading have taken on more 
life since he began using his hearing aid. 
He volunteers more oral expressions and 
has a keener understanding of others. 


Letters from Ralph and Bernard 
My Hearing Aid 


My parents bought a nice hearing aid 
for me. 

I am very pleased to have it. I wear it 
when I go to wiener roasts or parties and 
so on. 

It helps me a lot. 

My friend, Glenn, has a hearing aid and 
wears it all the time. He lives at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. 

I wear my hearing aid to stage shows 
but I don’t wear it in the picture shows 
and I do not wear it when I play rough. 

I am in the 8th grade this fall. 

RALPH BERGDOLT 


My Phone 


My mother and father bought a phone 
for me. I like it very much because I can 
hear. I learned to talk and hear better in 
summer school because I used a hearing 
aid. 

I can hear the dogs say “Bow-wow” and 
the birds sing. I can hear the music on 
the radio, too. Sometimes I can hear Moth- 
er say “Bernard” when I am out doors. | 
cry “What, Mother?” 

BERNARD Morton. 
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Deafness and the Battle of London 


By Sipney Moss 


E were celebrating V. J. Day, and 
VV some of us had been talking of 

the momentous years we had seen 
together. One person asked me if my deaf- 
ness had put me to any great disadvantage 
while London was undergoing heavy bomb- 
ing, and I replied, “On the contrary, it 
helped me a great deal.” A statement of 
this nature is a reflection of one’s personal 
experiences, and my American friends may 
be interested in all that befell me in recent 
years. 

The first time I began to bless my deaf- 
ness was when, one evening in September, 
1940, my father and I were sitting in the 
air-raid shelter of our East-End home. It 
was the first big-scale attack on London 
and the Nazi bombers had come to town 
with a vengeance. I had dismantled my 
hearing aid and had to rely upon my father 
for news of falling bombs, unless they fell 
very close, when the vibration of the 
earth gave me some indication of their 
nearness. As darkness came and the bomb- 
ing became heavier I felt tired after all the 


' strain and went to sleep in a bunk in the 


shelter. Through all the noise and destruc- 
tion I slept, not knowing what was hap- 
pening. Very early next morning I was 
awakened by a particularly loud noise and 
the falling of debris on the roof of the shel- 
ter. Upon going out into the street we 
found a delayed-action bomb had fallen 
in front of the house. A few hours later 
the bomb exploded and we lost everything 
we had, but the interval had given us time 
to accustom ourselves to the idea of being 
bombed, and we were able to take it fairly 
calmly. 

There was, however, one occasion when 
my deafness was very nearly the means of 
my being killed. In October, 1940, I was 
walking through a street in London’s West 
End during an air-raid and again I was 
without my hearing aid. There appeared to 
be no signs of immediate activity and I 


continued on my way. Suddenly a police- 
man came running up to me, pushed me 
into the shelter of a doorway and then fell 
on top of me. As he did so a bomb ex- 
ploded across the street. We were both 
covered with dust and fragments but other- 
wise unharmed. The policeman was red 
with anger. “Do you think I haven’t any- 
thing else to do but run after fools like 
you?” I replied meekly that I was deaf 
and didn’t hear anything. Obviously he 
did not believe me, for he stormed away 
without another word. 

During the winter of 1940-41 I acted as 
a fire-watcher with my hearing colleagues 
at the large factory where I was employed. 
I found my lack of hearing no handicap 
to performing my duties and my friends 
were always willing to help me out. It was 
very helpful at times to be able to switch 
off one’s hearing aid and cut out the noise 
of bombs and anti-aircraft shells. It made 
it all seem somewhat unreal, and certainly 
any fear that noise might bring was absent 
as far as I was concerned. When I patrolled 
my sector with a fellow-firewatcher I 
switched off my aid, and when it was neces- 
sary to talk to me, my friend would tap me 
on the arm, as a signal for me to switch 
on again. Of course, when I patrolled 
alone, I had to keep the aid switched on in 
case someone would whistle for assistance. 

There was one particularly exciting 
evening which I shall always remember. | 
was fire-watching at another factory, and 
during a very heavy raid, I found myself 
on the roof of a high building with another 
man, who suffered from a bad heart. The 
Nazis had set several of the surrounding 
buildings alight, and the constant thud of 
falling bombs had upset my colleague more 
severely than usual. Suddenly, he collapsed 
and I found myself on the roof of a build- 
ing surrounded by fire, with a sick man on 
my hands. It was then that I realized I 

(Continued on page 668) 
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Can a Parent Protect a Child’s Hearing?’ 


By C.iFForD RosENBERGER, M.D. 


| ‘HE parent has a great deal to do with 


the protection of hearing in children. 
We might say these things about his 
role: 

In the first place, a parent may really ex- 
ercise prevention before marriage. Say, 
for example, Sam and. Susie want to get 
married. Sam knows that an uncle of 
Susie’s has otosclerosis, which is a progres- 
sive middle ear deafness. Except for an 
operation that has been devised, nothing 
can be done for otosclerosis. It does not 
hurt, and there are no symptoms except 
the increasing loss of hearing; but Susie’s 
uncle has become very, very deaf. Sam, 
however, forgets all about otosclerosis, 
though it is strongly hereditary. 

Susie may also forget about Sam’s rela- 
tives. Perhaps one of his ancestors was 
born deaf. Congenital deafness gets into 
the genes and may show up in forthcoming 
generations. 

Before these two get married they should 
consider all these things, and this consid- 
eration is one form of prevention of deaf- 
ness. 

Large doses of quinine administered to a 
mother during pregnancy may not only im- 
pair her hearing, but may even destroy the 
hearing of her child before it is born. Af.- 
ter a child is born there are many things 
which may impair the hearing. Children’s 
diseases are most important. We find that 
with children who have scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, chicken-pox, and ear infection, the 
physician’s interest in the child’s ears often 
subsides with the subsidence of the ear 
symptoms. After the child is no longer in 
danger of mastoiditis we tend to forget that 
his ears are still in danger. Perhaps he 
will retain partial hearing but not the full 
quantity. In children’s diseases it is im- 
portant not only to think about the acute 








*An Excerpt from a Symposium held at the Speech 
and Tear Clinic, Western Reserve University, 
June 28, 1945. 


infection, but also to think about the effect 
on the hearing function. 

Meningitis and encephalitis predispose 
an individual to hearing defects. Hyper- 
trophied adenoids rising in the nasophar- 
ynx press on the Eustachian tube and cause 
deafness. Of all things that affect a child, 
however, probably recurrent colds have the 
most effect on hearing because they produce 
repeated infection of the middle ear and the 
Eustachian tube. Generally children do 
not realize that they are losing their hear- 
ing. The enly way to find out is by hear- 
ing tests. Close watchfulness on the part 
of parents may prevent serious trouble. 

The parent can see to it that his child is 
taught to swim correctly. Swimming should 
be done properly and with expertness. If 
a child does not breathe in the right way 
when he swims, trouble is very likely to 
follow. 

Another thing I wish to mention is the 
matter of blowing the nose. It is probably 
necessary. But always remember that vio- 
lent nose-blowing may force infected mucus 
into the Eustachian tubes. The nose should 
be blown gently, and both nostrils should 
never be pinched. 

Question from the Audience: Does going 
without a hat cause colds? 

Dr. Rosenberger: The modern child pre- 
fers to go without as many clothes as pos- 
sible. It is difficult to say whether going 
without a hat would cause a cold. The 
person’s own susceptibility is the determin- 
ing factor. If he takes cold easily, going 
without a hat may be harmful; if he does 
not, a bare head may not hurt him. 

Question: After a child has a communi- 
cable disease, what causes the loss of hear- 
ing? 

Dr. R.: The middle ear is most often af- 
fected. 

Question: What should be done after a 

(Continued on page 664) 
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Hearing Aids, Post War 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


ESTERDAY, when I told a friend 

) of mine in the hearing aid business 

that I was planning to call this arti- 
cle by the above title, he was amused and 
mildly contemptuous. “You can’t talk about 
post war hearing aids,” he said. “There 
aren't any, and there probably won’t be 
any for another two years.” 

What he meant, of course, was that it 
would be some time yet before we could 
expect any new instruments embodying 
principles or discoveries that have actually 
resulted from the war. Meanwhile, no one 
can deny that November 1945 is post war. 
and that we have hearing aids—good ones. 
Some of them are new applications of prin- 
ciples well known before the war began. 
At least one is entirely new to the hearing 
aid field. It can hardly be said to have re- 
sulted from World War II, but articles in 
popular magazines indicate that it was nev- 
ertheless the outcome of a war—a little pri- 
vate and personal war in the industrial 
world. 


At least two things about hearing aids 
are strikingly new—prices and packages. 
There will be more references to both later 
in these pages, but first, let us hear from 
some of the most important people con- 
cerned with the instruments—the people 
who plan, design, and make them. 


Comments from Manufacturers 


In preparation for this article, I sent a 
letter to all of the manufacturers represent- 
ed in the pages of the Vota REvIEw, to- 
gether with a set of questions which had 
come to us from users, and which we felt 
they could answer more accurately than we. 

In reply, I received fine, cooperative let- 
ters from the following representatives of 
firms: M. A. Wagner, Acousticon; A. L. 
Scher, American Earphone; C. A. Moore, 
Gem; Fred Ring, Mears; Denison B. Hull, 
Otarion; K. P. Royce, Otronics; E. J. My- 
ers, Radioear; C. C. Agate, Sonotone; C. 


K. Foslien, Telex; and Howard B. Ellison, 
Western Electric. Interesting and helpful 
comments came also from representatives 
of fields closely allied to the making of 
hearing aids: T. F. Hrubeck of the Burgess 
Battery Company; R. A. Stewart of the 
Koehler Manufacturing Company, and N. 
B. Krim of Raytheon. 

It will not be possible to include many of 
the full details that I find so interesting, 
and I will not try to identify each commen- 
tator when I give his statements. Instead, 
I will list the questions and summarize the 
replies. 


Prices 

Q. Will most of the good instruments 
be reduced in price in the near future? 
For instance, will most oj them sell for 
$100 or less? 

A. 1. We believe that hearing aid prices 
will be decreased, as a greater percentage 
of the public is now buying on price only. 
Old time users still look for quality. 

A. 2. We doubt very much if the better 
instruments will sell much under $100. We 
believe prices will range around $80 and 
on up to their present high prices. 

A. 3. It is our feeling that the hearing 
aids of the future will probably come closer 
to providing satisfactory compensation for 
impaired hearing, and that this improve- 
ment in efficiency will bring with it an in- 
creased manufacturing cost . . . it is our 
belief that most of the good instruments of 
the future will not be produced in the lower 
price ranges. 

A. 4. The tendency of most industries is 
to break into perhaps three groups, the first 
group built to a price only; the group built 
for quality first but of standardized types; 
and the custom-built, high priced group. 
This tendency is likely to be followed in 
the hearing aid industry. 

A. 5. I believe the general tendency is 
down towards $100 or less. 

A. 6. Our company is not planning a 
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reduction in the price of its service to the 
hard of hearing. As long as one of our 
instruments is under guarantee—and the 
guarantee may be renewed indefinitely— 
our consultant is under obligation to ren- 
der personal service, assistance and care for 
the better hearing of the user. We feel that 
it would be a mistake to withdraw this 
service. 

A. 7. We feel that prices will come down 
with increased public acceptance and cor- 
responding sales. It is doubtful whether 
they will get under $100 in the very near 
future. 

A. 8. Our company has announced a new 
hearing aid of the same high standards at 
a much lower price. 

Standardization 

Q. Will there be further standardiza- 
tion of batteries and terminals, so that all 
batteries may be used with all instruments 
except when a difference in voltage is re- 
quired ? 

A. 1. We are heartily in favor of stand- 
ardizing all batteries. 

A. 2. We anticipate that there will be 
no extensive standardization of battery ter- 
minals in the future. If one cell for battery 
use is ever developed to the point that no 
possible improvement can be made on that 
particular cell, then the batteries themselves 
could well be standardized. 

A. 3. We propose to continue use of 
present standardized terminals. 

A. 4. I think there will be an increasing 
tendency to use standard batteries. 

A. 5. We believe that the standardiza- 
tion required during wartime for all termi- 
nals and betteries will continue. 

A. 6. We hope that battery terminal ar- 
rangements will be standardized in the near 
future. 

A. 7. The standardization of battery sizes 
and connections established by the War 
Production Board has been a move in the 
right direction, and was of considerable 
help to the manufacturer, dealer, and hear- 
ing aid user. Everybody should do all he 


can to retain the present standardization. 
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If the manufacturers launch another cam. 
paign to complicate battery connections and 
battery sizes, it will be only to their detri- 
ment. They will benefit in the long run if 
they will stay with the present program, 
and improve upon it. 


Carbon Instruments? 


Q. Will any carbon instruments continue 
to be sold? If so, will there be plenty of 
batteries for them? 

A 


instruments should be discontined. as they 


There is no reason why carbon 


fill a certain need. 

A. 2. We are not going to manufacture 
any carbon instruments as it is our belief 
there is no demand for them. 

A. 3. We believe it altogether likely that 
carbon instruments will continue to be sold 
and that there will be some interesting de- 
velopments that will increase the usefulness 
We do not an- 
ticipate a shortage of batteries for their 


of this type of instrument. 


operation. 

A. 4. Carbon instruments may continue 
We do not make them. Bat- 
teries should be plentiful. 

A. 5. I doubt that any carbon instru- 
ments will be sold much longer. 

A. 6. No new. carbon instruments are 
being produced b{ us, but we are continu- 
ing to service the older models and to sup- 
ply batteries for them. 

A. 7. The carbon instruments were so 
limited in performance, we doubt that many 
will continue to be sold, barring revolu- 
tionary advances in design. 

A. 8. The sale of carbon hearing aids has 
fallen off considerably, and we do not know 
whether there will be any kind of revival 
in their sale. It appears that there will be 
plenty of batteries available for the devices 
now in use. 

A. 9. Why is not the rechargeable bat- 
tery more universally demanded by the 
users of carbon instruments? 


to be sold. 


Microphones Outside? 


Q. Is there any chance that microphones 
may be so small that they can be worn out- 
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side the clothing—jor instance, on the ear 
not used for the receiver? 


A. 1. Microphones small enough for this 
have already been developed, but they are 
comparatively inefficient and require more 
amplification. 

A. 2. It is not probable that microphones 
will be reduced much in size. 

A. 3. It must be borne in mind that if 
you reduce the diameter of the micro- 
phone diaphragm to 4, it means a reduc- 
tion in overall amplification of more than 
10 decibels. 

A. 4. The trend is to reduce the num- 
ber of units rather than extend them. 

‘A. S. I doubt that the microphone will 
be made much smaller because its sensitiv- 
ity varies with the area. 

A. 6. I do not now see any prospects 
of a smaller, lighter, or thinner transmitter; 
that is. one that is truly an aid to hearing. 


Both Ears? 
QV. Is anybody working on a plan for 
the use of both ears, with different amplifi- 
cation if needed? 


A. 1. To obtain bilateral hearing it is 
probable that separate microphones, am- 
plifiers, and receivers would be needed. 
The duplicate equipment would seem to be 
objectionable from a size and weight stand- 
point. 

A. 2. The advantages of binaural hear- 
ing are still outweighed by the increased 
inconvenience. 

A. 3. Such an instrument would require 
the combining of two transmitters where 
one is now employed. This is contrary to 
the trend in design. 

A. 4. We have sold a number of instru- 
ments with receivers for both ears. . Provi- 
sions for difference in amplification could 
be made quite simply. 

War Discoveries 
Q. What about radar and other war dis- 


coveries? Will adaptations be applicable 
to hearing aids? 


A. 1. We believe it is possible that some 
of the vacuum tube developments utilized 


‘m radar may have a subsequent applica- 
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tion with respect to hearing airs. The basic 
principle of radar would seem to have no 
application. 

A. 2. Hearing aid users who expect mir- 
acles out of wartime discoveries are doomed 
to disappointment. 

A. 3. There should be improvements in 
batteries coming out of war discoveries, but 
[ anticipate a year or so of development 
work and field testing before anything will 
be commercially available. 

A. 4. It would be careless to say that 
the radar principle may not be adapted to 
hearing aids, but at the present time it is 
not under consideration. Our newest in- 
strument employs several developments di- 
rectly traceable to war activity. The most 
important of .these is the great improve- 
ment in the small receiver as a result of 
making similar receivers for the headset 
worn under the field helmet. Improvements 
have also resulted in better and more de- 
pendable radio vacuum tubes. 

A. 5. There are no adaptations that I 
know of. 

A. 6. The radio proximity fuse was one 
of the most potent secret weapons of the 
war. Much of the skill we have gained in 
making these tubes is now being applied to 
our standard hearing aid types. This is 
already resulting in tubes that have longer 


life. 


Flesh Colored Accessories? 


Q. Will most receivers be small and 
flesh-colored, and will most cords be flesh- 
colored and washable? 


A. 1. Flesh-colored receivers and cords 
have been periodically accepted and reject- 
ed by hearing aid users for about fifteen 
years. Their recent acceptance will make 
them available as a standard item from 
now on. 

A. 2. The flesh-colored cord and receiver 
have been a great boon to the hearing aid 
industry, for many people using them feel 
that the instrument is less visible and con- 
sequently purchase more readily. 

A. 3. We believe the trend is toward 
flesh-colored receivers, but before they can 
become really practical. considerable im- 
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provement must be made in the flesh-col- 
ored cords. 

A. 4. Receivers will be in several colors, 
including flesh. 

A. 3. “Fes. 

A. 6. These are now quite common. 

A. 7. From our point of view. 
of them are now! 


All-In-One? 

Q.. Will the trend be mostly in the direc- 
tion of the new all-in-one microphone and 
battery-pack? If so, how much thinner and 
lighter can the case be made than those now 
available? If not, how small will the sep- 
arate microphone and battery packs be? 


most 


A. 1. The advent of “super-power” is 
certainly going to mean smaller and lighter 
instruments. 

A. 2. We believe the trend is going to be 
mostly in the direction of the all-in-one 
microphone, but these will have to be con- 
siderably smaller before they can be worn 
practically by everyone. 

A. 3. It is our belief that the future trend 
will be away from the one-piece hearing 
aid. 

A. 4. The trend will depend on reduc- 
tion in battery sizes. Radical reduction is 
not likely for some time. 

A. 5. I believe the trend is definitely 
in the direction of the all-in-one instrument. 
If battery developments work out as an- 
ticipated the thickness ought to be cut ap- 
proximately in two, and the weight re- 
duced to perhaps 2/3 of the present weight. 

A. 6. The trend appears to be toward an 
all-in-one instrument. 

A. 7. The trend at the present time seems 
to be somewhat in the direction of a one- 
piece unit. The size of the case over and 
above the space required for the amplifier 
is determined only by battery size. An 
important point to remember, however, is 
that although the life of a battery dimin- 
ishes with size, the cost usually does not. 

A. 8. Our instrument is still the smallest, 
lightest, thinnest vacuum tube hearing aid 
we have ever seen. There is evidence that 
the mercury battery may make possible still 
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smaller and lighter batteries. We should 
know in the not distant future. 

Service 

Q. Is your company making any plans 
to give more prompt service, especially for 
users in isolated sections? 

A. 1. We have always given prompt serv. 
ice, as we are keyed up for it. Our users 
send their instruments directly to us, and 
adjustments are finished within 2 or 3 
days. 

A. 2. We are steadily trying to improve 
our service, especially for users in isolated 
sections. 

A. 3. Since early in 1942 all of our in. 
struments have been made serviceable at 
the point of sale, making the return of the 
instrument to the factory unnecessary. The 
instrument is immediately serviced at the 
office of the distributor, eliminating the 
necessity of delays. 

A. 4. Our company already can provide 
service by unit exchange on its current 
model. The return to peacetime standards 
of quality will improve service generally. 

A. 5. Our company has always featured 
prompt service to its users, regardless of 
distance. Where an instrument is under 
guarantee and ceases to function, a tele. 
phone call will start a brand-new replace- 
ment to the user at once, no matter where 
he is. 

A. 6. Yes, new distributors and consul- 
tants are being added to the already large 
list, which will greatly facilitate prompt and 
efficient service. 


Allowance for Ear Tip? 


Q. Does your company make an allow- 
ance of $10 (or other amount) to a pur- 
chaser who already has an ear tip? 


A. 1. The price of our instrument has 
always been based on the instrument alone 
and doesn’t include a mould. This does 
away with the possibility of a person’s pay: 
ing for a special mould when he already 
has one. 

A. 2. Under our arrangement the putr- 
chaser pays for an eartip only if he ac 
quires one. 
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A. 3. Our company has always made an 
allowance to a purchaser who has an ear- 
mould. However, satisfactory performance 
of the hearing aid depends on the good fit 
of the earmould, and a new one, once a 
year, is usually advisable, because the tis- 
sues of the ear tend to shrink, thus causing 
loose fit. 

A. 4. Our instrument is priced exclusive 
of ear tip. 

A. 5. Our company makes an allowance 
of $10 to a purchaser who already has an 
ear tip. 

A. 6. We do, and always have, allowed 
$10 to a purchaser who has a usable ear 


mould. 
Thank You, Ladies and Gentlemen! 


Thank you, one and all, for those very 
interesting and informative replies. I re- 
gret that it was necessary to boil them 
down. 

When I sent the list of questions to the 
manufacturers, I sent copies also to friends 
in various professional groups, all working 
among the hard of hearing, either adults 
or children, and all keenly interested in the 
future of hearing aids. Many have sent 
comments, which I think our readers will 
wish to see. Please let me thank each of the 
writers for taking the time and trouble to 
add interest to our discussion. And let me 
apologize to them, also, for boiling down 
the details so severely. 


Comments’ of Professional Workers 


Gordon Berry, M.D., Worcester, Mass.: 
You wonder whether other questions might 
be asked. How would it do to inquire 
whether modern research will permit a 
smaller and more durable battery. and 
whether this will change’ the existing stand- 
ard connections? We have been promised 
the use of an entirely different material for 
batteries, which will much reduce the size 
and increase their lasting powers. 

Another question concerns a trial period. 
In a recent discussion with some of the 
hearing aid people they were almost unani- 
mous against the trial period. They felt 
that it accomplished nothing and tended 
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to procrastination in buying. Some of us 
requested the earnest consideration of a 
short trial. One difficulty, I think, has been 
that we have encouraged too long a trial 
period. The purchaser could surely give 
the hearing aid a thorough trial in two 
days, or three at the most. I feel that a 
reasonable rental price is proper, and that 
the test will permit the user to be more sure 
of his selection. Certainly the Army’s ex- 
perience encourages the trial idea. 

C. V. Hudgins, Ph.D., Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory, Harvard University: 1 can 
comment on the questions only as a layman 
who has some knowledge of what the cur- 
rent aids are like and has spent some time 
testing them. My comments, therefore, will 
be concerned with what I think the com- 
panies should do, rather than with what 
they may do. 

Those who stay in business will probably 
reduce costs. Several good instruments are 
now selling below $100. 

Batteries should be rigidly standardized. 
Not to do so would be the continuation of 
a policy of exploitation that seems to me 
inexcusable. 


Microphones not built into the amplifier 
case involve extra cord, with additional 
cord-noise. Reduction in size of the micro- 
phone would mean reduction in sensitivity, 
unless some new principle is discovered. 
It would be a good idea to have the micro- 
phone worn outside of the clothing, but not 
at the expense of reducing sensitivity. 


Binaural hearing will be the next step 
in the improvement of hearing aids, in my 
opinion. It will involve two independent 
channels. Considerable basic research will 


be needed. 


The mono-pack idea is perhaps a good 
one. If, however, you want thinner and 
smaller batteries, the life and cost of bat- - 
teries will figure as important factors. 


If I might add an extra question to the 
list, I should ask what are the possibilities 
of having the engineering department catch 
up with the advertising copy writers? In 
other words, let’s have more truth in ad- 
vertising! 
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Douglas Macfarlan, M.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Clinically. very few of the hard of 
hearing want to use binaural aids. I believe 
this is because some speech characteristics, 
more natural than those the hearing aid 
gives, often come through the unaided ear. 

There is no reason why the less expen- 
sive, less troublesome carbon aids should 
not satisfy and help many less seriously 
deafened. 


Vorman A. Watson, Assistant Professor 
of Physics, University of California: Hear- 
ing aids have progressed amazingly. The 
manufacturers are to be commended most 
highly for improvement in quality, per- 
formance and appearance, and reduction in 
size of their instruments. The claims of the 
advertising departments of some of the 
companies are still exaggerated. None of 
the wearable instruments amplifies all con- 
sonants to the levels they normally have 
with respect to the vowels. Fitting a wear- 
able aid to meet exactly the needs of each 
individual is a myth. The value of tone 
controls is in many cases negligible except 
for psychological effect, and in many other 
cases where not negligible is not desirable. 
The individual’s choice is one of the poor- 
est methods of picking the best type of am- 
plifier or of setting the tone control for 
understanding speech. The setting for the 
enjoyment of music or other sounds where 
communication is not concerned is so high- 
ly subjective that no general statement may 
be made. 

The use of two complete hearing aids pro- 
vides a great measure of improvement over 
the use of one alone. We have found that 
in.a quiet classroom the two aids together 
will give a percentage syllable articulation 
25 per cent higher than one of the aids 
used alone, set for equal loudness. The 
sound seems more natural; it is centered 
in the head, as is normal, rather than seem- 
ing to be in one ear or the other; the ap- 
parent reverberation in the room is re- 
duced; and a measure of localization of the 
sound is achieved. 

The tremendous strides taken in elec- 
tronic equipment during the war, particu- 
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larly the midget equipment which is sub. 
jected to terrific punishment, such as the 
midget radar equipment in the noses of 
anti-aircraft shells, will undoubtedly con. 
tribute greatly to the ruggedness and de. 
pendability of future hearing aids. 


Harold Westlake, Ph.D. Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, Northwestern University: 
These are my attempts to comment on your 
questions: 

Many companies will probably put out 
cheaper models. I doubt very much that 
the better companies will discontinue the 
more expensive models. 

There probably will be further standard. 
ization of batteries and terminals, although 
mono-pack threatens to throw the situation 
into confusion again. 

At least one company apparently still has 
faith in the potentialities of the carbon in- 
strument. 

There is a chance that microphones can 
be mounted on outside clothing. Pinpoint 
microphones have been used in research. 
Personally, I would like to see the manu- 
facturers make even larger microphones 
and emphasize fidelity rather than size. 

The advertising value of the mono-pack 
seems to be pressuring all hearing aid com- 
panies. I expect several will come out with 
mono-pack instruments. There are techni- 
cal disadvantages, and I hope that the ad- 
vertising advantage will not result in pre: 
mature assemblies of instruments. 


Laila Larsen, Deshon Hospital, Butler, 
Pa.: Prices? Increased demand always 
means lower prices eventually. Think of 
the car industry. 

Standardization? I imagine, though | 
don’t know, that when the government lifts 
control there will be no standardization. 

Carbon instruments? A few persons may 
still need them. 

Microphone on the other ear? This 
would be confusing as to localization. 

Flesh-colored receivers and cords? Per 
sonally, I think they are more conspict: 
ous. They remind me of “cauliflower” ears! 

I'll be anxious to see the November i& 
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sue. I think many other practical questions 
could be submitted—for instance, as to the 
amount of training required for salesmen. 


James H. Galloway, Superintendent, 
Rochester School for the Deaf: it is most 
encouraging to note the downward trend 
the last few months. In 
instance the cost has been 


of prices over 
more than one 
halved with no apparent loss in efficiency. 
This augurs well for the future of the hear- 
ing aid industry, which has decided to sell 
at less profit to a greater number of per- 
sons. Other manufacturers have found this 
policy to be most profitable, and we must 
give credit for this change of outlook to 
the company which first placed a wearable 
aid within the means of persons in ordinary 
circumstances. It is now to be hoped that 
hearing aid manufacturers will see the wis- 
dom of selling repair parts and service at 
a reasonable figure, also. 

Another heartening prospect is evidence 
of improvement in the caliber of hearing- 
aid representatives. This factor, alone, will 
go a long way toward establishing neces- 
sary confidence, opening up new fields for 
the dealer. 


Vargaret Bodycomb, Dean, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf: The crying need, as 
I see it, is for more laboratories where 
prospective users can be tested with vari- 
ous hearing aids. We miss the service for- 
merly rendered by Dr. Hughson at Abing- 
ton Hospital. There are innumerable cases 
who should be referred to a central clinic. 


Miriam Pauls, Lt. j.g., U.S.N.R.. U. S. 
Naval Training School, N. Y.: The trend 
is certainly in the direction of price re- 
duction. 

Popular demand should insure further 
standardization of batteries and terminals. 


There is talk by one of the companies of 
anew and revolutionary carbon aid. 


There is every reason to believe that 
there will be spectacular changes in the 
size and power of batteries. Recently re- 
leased information on radio directed shells 
is the basis for this opinion. 
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Navy men who can use the all-in-one in- 
struments (after careful selective tests) 
like them tremendously. — 

A surprising number of service men pre- 
fer the dark receivers and cord. 

The experience of the military aural re- 
habilitation units clearly indicates the need 
for similar civilian hearing clinics, where 
hearing aids can be selected by objective 
and subjective measures without pressure 
or prejudice. In conjunction with this, a 
concentrated training period should be 
pursued in which auditory training, speech 
reading and speech are closely correlated. 
It is important that the deafened individ- 
ual have an opportunity to learn about 
hearing and to discuss objectively the prob- 
lems of a hearing loss. To know what can 
or cannot be done, and to understand the 
limitations as well as the advantages of an 
aid, does much to insure a satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

The selection of the proper aid for each 
individual should be largely determined by 
speech reception tests after a short period 
of auditory training. 
useful, but merely provides a_ starting 
point. The aid cannot be “fitted” to an 
audiogram. There are profound psycho- 
acoustic problems involved, and only speech 
intelligibility tests indicate optimum re- 
sults. 


The audiogram is 


A properly fitting ear mould is impera- 
tive. A poorly fitting one can nullify an 
otherwise adequate instrument. 


Air conduction is preferable to bone con- 
duction receivers in the majority of cases. 
The Navy recommends bone conduction 
only when there are medical contraindica- 
tions to an air-conduction receiver—i.e., 
running ear, or a fungus infection in the 
external canal. In view of the large num- 
ber of patients that have been tested to 
determine this, it would seem that a large 
number of civilians would profit by wear- 
ing AC receivers rather than BC receivers. 
However, since a BC receiver screens out 
high frequency sounds, any long wearer 


(Continued on page 658) 
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Schools for the Deaf in Holland 


The Results of the German Occupation 


ANY times during the war we who 
are concerned with the education 
of the deaf in the United States 


thought about the deaf and the hard of 
hearing in the occupied countries, especially 
in Holland and Belgium where the attacks 
on undefended territory were most vicious, 
and wondered how they were faring—even 
whether they would survive. 

We have not yet heard from Belgium. 
but we now have two letters from Holland. 
one from Mr. H. Sissing, Secretary of the 
Association to Promote the Teaching of the 
Deaf and Dumb in the Netherlands, and 
another from Mr. J. H. Bollekamp, head of 
the Dutch school that suffered most—that 
at Rotterdam, the city whose very name 
reminds us of one of the most despicable 
pieces of military action in the history of 
the world. 

“At last,” says the letter from Mr. Sis- 
sing, “the Netherlands are free again after 
a five years’ horrible oppression. Some- 
times we still cannot realize, now that the 
intoxication of rejoicing is over, that it is 
reality and not a dream. We are as chil- 
dren who again and again discover new 
aspects of our liberty, and our hearts 
abound in thankfulness. 

“Our thanks go out to the Russian army 
which broke to pieces the backbone of 
Hitler-Germany, thanks to Eisenhower. 
Montgomery, Crerar and their troops, but 
it is only natural that above all our thanks 
go out to the Canadian army which took 
such a considerable part in the liberation 
of our country. 

“In this letter we especially express our 
heartfelt thanks for all that your president. 
Mr. Roosevelt, your people, your army. 
your navy, and your aircraft have done 
for us, and in particular we address the 
teachers of the deaf in the United States 
with a word of thanks, especially those who 
took part in the war to beat Hitler and his 


satellites or saw their brothers, sons, hus- 
bands, and fiancés go away across the Big 
Pond to come to the rescue of the little 
surprised nations in their resistance against 
the mighty usurper.” 

Mr. Sissing goes on to outline some of 
the despair, the hope that persisted because 
of belief in a righteous cause, the slowly. 
growing conviction that a reversal would 
come and justice would triumph, and then 
the long period of suspense and suffering 
between the opening of the second front and 
the actual liberation. “This time,” he says, 
“it was doubly bad for us. In the winter 
and spring of *44-°45 hunger knocked at the 
door of all houses in the whole west and 
middle of our country, and added to this 
we were in want of fuel. Hundreds died 
and thousands fell ill, till at last liberation 
became a fact. 

“Hard and bitter fighting in the East and 
North of our country brought all the fatal 
consequences of modern war, though it 
was carried on by our Canadian friends 
with the utmost care to spare us as much 
as possible. Towns are damaged, farm- 
houses burnt down, nearly all bridges 
blown up. The Germans know their job 
thoroughly. Our ‘protectors,’ as they liked 
to call themselves at first, changed the 
Netherlands into a poor, emaciated country. 
Thousands of our people became victims 
of their horror-camps and are lying in mass 
graves. ... 

“With the help of God we shall change 
the Netherlands again into the fertile, flour- 
ishing, prosperous country it was before the 
war.” 

The letter continues with brief accounts 
of the present situation of the five schools 
for the deaf—the non-denominational resi: 
dential school at Groningen, the Catholic 
residential school at St. Michielsgestel, the 
Christian Institution at Voorburg, the non- 
denominational school at Amsterdam, and 
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the day school at Rotterdam. The first four 
of these suffered relatively little damage to 
buildings—about $13,000 each to the 
schools at Gronigen and St. Michielsgestel, 
and little or none to those at Voorburg 
and Amsterdam — but the Amsterdam 
school, with a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, was frightfully injured in personnel: 
the director lost his life from over-exertion, 
a teacher was drowned, one Jewish woman 
teacher was taken to a concentration camp 
and has not been heard of since, another 
committed suicide with her husband when 
the measures against the Jews became 
sharper and sharper, another was taken to 
Germany and did not return. A great num- 
ber of Jewish children also became victims 
of the horrible measures of the Germans. 
Somehow, in spite of everything, all of the 
schools have managed to do at least a little 
for the children, though the need for cloth- 
ing, shoes, and other necessities is still 
desperate. The school at Gronigen had a 
narrow escape, for the Germans had 
planned to set fire to all buildings, and 
were prevented only by the sudden and 
unexpected arrival of the Canadians. 

The damage to one school, the day school 
at Rotterdam, was appalling. It beggars 
description, says the letter from Mr. Sis- 
sing. “At the end of May the situation was 
thus: much furniture gone and not re- 
placeable, teachers partly underfed, with- 
out decent footwear and without bicycles to 
go to school now that the cars are not run- 
ning, two women teachers very ill and not 
to return for a long time if at all. From 
the administrative staff one person—the 
bookkeeper—unable to do regular work for 
the present, another departed, a third in a 
sanatorium. Nevertheless one, does not sit 
down in despair. As soon as the Forces 
leave the building, one starts again.” 

Shall we try to imagine, if we can, how 
we should feel if things like these had hap- 
pened to the day school in New York, or 
Boston, or Detroit; or to the splendid in- 
stitution at Mt. Airy, or Jacksonville, or 
Berkeley, or Northampton? Mr. Bolle- 
kamp’s letter, which follows. will help us 


visualize. 
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Rotterdam, 20 August 1945. 
“Dear Miss Timberlake, 


“Here is not the Teacher Across the Hall. 
It is a teacher across the ocean, a teacher 
of the formerly famous School for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Rotterdam. The world 
is so much smaller now, and through the 
last years we have come nearer to one 
another. At least we have come to feel 
nearer to you. I hope you, in your mighty, 
great nation, will still know us. 

“How are you going, how is the VOLTA 
REVIEW we could not read all those years, 
how are the schools, how are the hearing 
aids, how has teaching developed by means 
of hearing aids, how is life in general? 

We want to know this all; we are five 
years back. Hunger, darkness, cold and 
occupation did make us think only about 
the most trivial things of life. A loaf of 
bread of 800 grams cost about 30 dollars, 
more than a week’s wages. But now that 
we have sufficient food, we want to be in- 
tellectual men again and correspond with 
our colleagues. So send us please the 
Votta Review. We were always subscrib- 
ers. 


“And now, let me congratulate you with 
your victory on Japan! It is great, glorious, 
victorious, and I feel you must be very 
glad. And so are we. Our deepest emotion 
was of course on our liberation, 5th of 
May. I still can weep, thinking of those 
days, though I am ‘a man’s man,’ an all- 
round sportsman of 37. But so it was with 
everybody. And day by day, week by 
week since the 5th of May, our emotions 
have improved. Biscuits, butter, meat, a 
single car. A sudden day: our telephone 
rings. Another day: tramways during 2 
hours. Then gas again to cook; electric 
light. A train to Amsterdam, twice a day. 
Life is good again. 

“And now the war is over in the whole 
world, our good and rich colonies the Neth- 
erlands East Indies will be free again. In- 
dustry will work for peaceful purposes. 
Soldiers will come home again. Gradually 
prosperity will return. This week we are 
very glad with extras: 100 grams of salt, 
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100 grams of dried raisins and 250 grams 
of soap! 

“We are proud and happy that we were 
the first nation who joined you, and volun- 
tarily declared war on Japan, though our 
Dutch-East-Indies were not yet attacked. 

“We now have to build up again. Our 
school-buildings were badly damaged by 
the German bombardment of 14 May 1940, 
on an undefended town. We soon realized 
that two-thirds had been destroyed, and that 
a new building would be necessary. How- 
ever, that was impossible and we began a 
little repairing. But then came the Ger- 
mans in our school, and afterwards some 
teachers had to dive underground. Chil- 
dren could not come because the tramways 
did not run, the food problem caused ab- 
sence of many. Gradually the teaching be- 
came less and less till in September 1944. 
with the railway-strike, we could not work 
at all any more. And still we tried to: 
every teacher at home taught some chil- 
dren, when it was not too cold. Did I tell 
you already there was no fuel, no gas, no 
electricity? Those things were in Ger- 
many! 

“The Germans came in our houses, took 
what they could carry away, even blankets. 
But if you read of the camps of Buchen- 
wald. Belsen-Belsen, you can imagine more. 
They are the most contemptible beasts. 
Even until now, they are the richest people 
of Europe. You should know that, though 
heavily bombarded, their railways have 
more equipment than in 1940—while we 
have only 5 percent. You understand how 
things went. The same is the case with 
clothes. Many Germans even have two 
overcoats, and it is so with all things— 
gold and food as well. I hope you will 
vote for a small and empty Germany, Miss 
Timberlake! 

“Like many another man, I had to work 
‘underground’ during the whole war, being 
a prisoner of war and a slave-laborer in 
war industry for the Germans. I had several 
narrow escapes, always busy with false 
documents and illegal papers, listening to 
the prohibited radio, and life was not al- 
ways pleasant. 
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“The Dutch Society for the Hard of 
Hearing has had heavy losses among its 
prominent men. Several times tard of 
hearing people were victims, not hearing 
the alarm-sirens or diving airplanes or 
shooting by soldiers. Two of our deaf and 
dumb pupils, 14 and 17 years old, were 
carried away as slaves. They came safe 
home recently, having been in the front. 
line area, and in Hannover. 

“And now our school will try to begin 
again. But the school buildings left by the 
Germans are practically empty. There is 
very little furniture, not one curtain, not 
the smallest. Our stage—empty. No scout- 
material, no sports equipment, etc., ete. 
The worst needs are clothes, shoes, and 
bicycle-tires and tubes. And when I tell 
you that since the summer of 1944 we have 
got (only lately) 40 cigarettes per man, 
you can imagine there are still some un- 
fulfilled wishes. 

“T have been trying to purchase clothing 
and other articles, but no sending of money 
is possible yet. Do you know a way to 
help us anyhow? If you can do anything 
for us, we would be very glad, and it will 
be paid back promptly as soon as possible. 
The school is good for it. and I warrant it 
personally. 

“And now I finish this long letter. We 
are anxious to hear the news from you, and 
in the meanwhile I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
J. H. BoLLEKAMP.” 


Shall We Help? 


A friend, who has already seen this let- 
ter, has asked us to accept a gift of $10.00 
toward a fund to be sent to help “the in- 
domitable Dutch” in the starting-again 
process. It has been accepted gladly, and 
if schools, organizations, or individuals 
wish to add to it, their contributions will 
be acknowledged in the Votta ReEvIEW 
and duly forwarded as soon as facilities 
permit; or spent in this country as the 
Dutch authorities may direct, if they would 
prefer a shipment of materials which they 
are now unable to procure.—EbITor. 
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Molly Mathers Mail Box 


has recently issued a list of One Hun- 

dred Words Most Commonly Mis- 
spelled. I wish somebody would send me 
a copy of it, because I should like to know 
whether my own favorite misspelled word 
is included. Probably not, for it is not 
what you would call a common word, al- 
though it is commonly misspelled by the 


| AM told that the University of Virginia 


persons who have occasion to use it. I 
doubt, however, that the University of Vir- 
ginia has suffered from it as much as | 
have. 

The word is “pamphlet.” and during 
many years in which I have dealt constant- 
ly with printed matter and requests for 
printed matter, | have encountered every 
variety of sin committed against that word. 
I do not know of another word in the 
English language that lends itself to so 
many forms of error. The favorite spell- 
ing is “phamplet,” although I have often 
seen it written “pamplet.” or even, inno- 
cently, “pamlet,” while a few dogged souls. 
determined to go the whole hog, write it 
“phamphlet.” One school of thought, per- 
haps consciously uncertain of spelling, pre- 
fers to call it “literature,” but that used to 
annoy my former boss more than the mis- 
spellings, because, in her judgment, litera- 
ture was exactly what most pamphlets were 
not. Well, anyhow, I'd like to know the 
Hundred Words that have caused the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to get its back up. 

Everybody has his particular bétes noir 
in the matter of spelling or other errors. 
The hair rises on the back of my neck 
every time I find “due to” modifying a 
verb; and, next to long red fingernails, the 
thing I dislike most to contemplate is “dif- 
ferent .. . than,” though “contact” used as 
a verb runs a close third. I seem to be 
growing accustomed to red fingernails in 
recent years, but I'll never get used to the 
verb “contact.” Language prejudices are 
often as strong as social prejudices, and 
usually they have a firmer foundation. 


Prejudices and Attitudes 

I’m not sure whether it is prejudice or 
not, but I have acquired, through many 
years of being saturated with deafness and 
facts about deafness, a set of predilections 
toward certain attitudes and points of view. 
There are attitudes I like and attitudes | 
don’t like, and maybe I’m not always sym- 
pathetic to the people who go counter to 
my ideas. 
ing points of view, so perfectly expressed 
in two different letters that I cannot for- 
bear to reproduce both of them, though it 
may be cruel to set them side by side. 


In the September Mail Box, I quoted a 
letter from a lady who has taken on a diffi- 
cult and exacting job, and who has, more- 
over, adjusted herself to a strange environ- 
ment in a part of the country altogether 
new to her. I appended to her letter the 
slightly sententious remark, “There’s a 
lady who makes the best of her opportuni- 
ties, and who surely puts dissatisfied peo- 
ple to shame.” 


Anyhow, here are two contrast- 


Now, here’s another odd thing. I am 
frequently reminded of the fact that each 
of us puts his own interpretation on what- 
ever he sees or reads or hears about, and 
applies it to himself. What I really had 
in mind when I made the above remark 
was my own barely conquered discontent 
with a new environment, a new city, and 
a new job, and | was resolutely taking this 
lady’s lesson to heart, for I needed it. But 
lo and behold, one of my correspondents 
immediately clasped to his own bosom 
what I had said, applied it indignantly to 
himself, and proceeded to rake me over the 
coals for taking deafness so lightly. 1 
wasn’t talking about the lady’s deafness! | 
was talking about her move from east to 
west. But here is what the objector says: 


“Obligations” to the Deafened 


If it were only a matter of disagreement 
with the comment, | would not trouble my- 


self to write this letter; but there is more 





————ey 
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involved. Such remarks directed to the 
readers of this magazine are a distinct dis- 
service to the deafened. It is about time it 
were generally recognized that when a per- 
son loses his hearing he goes through a 
psychological upset. His whole life and 
aspirations are thrown out of gear, and ut 
requires years to adjust himself to the 
changed condition, if he ever does. People 
passing through a crisis of this kind need 
delicate handling and understanding, to 
enable them to develop the proper perspec- 
tive toward their handicap. Psychotherapy 
of the highest order recognizes that each 
individual reacts differently in such cir- 
cumstances, as each of us is a distinct and 
separate personality. It cannot be simpli- 
fied by putting people into two categories 
~satisfied and dissatisfied—just like that. 

It is also recognized that indiscriminate 
criticism has a deleterious effect on adjust- 
ment. Unless the individual is of the hardy 
and callous type, he is set back instead of 
being pushed ahead. You must bear in 
mind that the deafened man, by reason of 
his handicap, loses his normal outlook and 
is a potential mental case. None of us can 
be excepted from that fact. We all have a 
breaking point. 

This business of criticism and prodding 
strikes home with me, and I have a com- 
plex about any criticism of a handicapped 
person. Each one must work out his own 
problem by the aid of mental hygiene or 
experience. Your remark fits me. I am 
very dissatisfied with my job. Because | 
am deaf, must I like what is given to me? 

If you ask me, society should hold its 
head down in shame to allow a handi- 
capped person to struggle against odds in 
a cold and unsympathetic environment. 
Where would I be if I did not fight with 
the spark of what is left of my former self, 
to keep my head above water? Why should 
it be? It is all right for each of us to 
understand himself; but we cannot be 
blamed categorically if we are dissatisfied. 
Let’s show our deafened we deserve more 
from society than the crumbs handed out. 
Making one belligerent to fight for his due 
builds morale. Asking him to accept a 
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handout graciously is devastating. It’s 
about time we got around to that way of 


thinking. D. A., New York. 


Aside from misinterpreting my innocent 
remark about “dissatisfied” people — and 
surely no one who had been associated 
with deafness and the deaf as long as | 
have would use that word with reference 
to our infirmity—the writer has misinter-. 
preted all our large group of hard of hear- 
ing persons and their relation to society. 
To accept his viewpoint would be to invite 
all of us to run our heads against a stone 
wall, for that is exactly what “fighting for 
our due from society” would amount to. 
The hard of hearing person can be 
equipped, individually and collectively, to 
face society; and society can be educated 
to do its part; but the world can neither be 
forced nor blandished into giving the hard 
of hearing person one crumb more than he 
is equipped to receive; and when he asks 
for something because he is handicapped, 
he puts himself into the role of seeking 
gratuities, no matter how belligerently he 
asks. 


Emotional Attitudes toward Deafness 


Let us discuss this matter of deafness. 
You can be emotional about it, or you can 
be practical. If it is your nature to be 
emotional, you can be emotional in two 
different ways: you can be destructive and 
negative or you can be constructive and 
positive. Whether you are dealing with a 
child who is totally deaf, or an adult who 
has recently lost all or part of his hearing, 
you can be constructively or destructively 
emotional. The deafborn child presents 
one of the most difficult problems known in 
the field of education, a problem so drastic 
and intricate that intellect alone will not 
solve it. It takes faith, devotion and be- 
lief in an ultimate goal—all highly emo- 
tional qualities—to meet and conquer the 
difficulties presented by the education of a 
deaf child, if he is to be equipped to face 
society on anything like equal terms. But 
these are positive emotional qualities, in- 
volving the application of constructive 
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force to an idea—not the negative attitude 
of feeling sorry for the “poor little deaf 
child,” and of protesting to society for its 
indifference. 

By the same token, the hard of hearing 
adult, or one who wishes to aid the hard 
of hearing adult, can harness emotional 
force to an idea and achieve something 
valuable and enduring. And every deaf- 
ened person who has surmounted his in- 
firmity and gone on to a satisfactory life 
has done just this. 

There is a young Englishman, whose 
letters have appeared several times in these 
pages. Deafened in the early years of the 
war, and discharged for total disability, he 
returned to take up life where he had left 
it. He went back to college, learned to 
read the lips, took up again such of his 
major interests as were still left to him, 
and built up a new life for himself. He did 
not at any time demand anything of so- 
ciety that society was not prepared to give 
freely. He demanded much, however, of 
himself, and he came through so gallantly 
that his story is an inspiration to us all. 


A Museum Job for a Soldier 

I put off writing because I was waiting 
for a bit of good news. Now I can tell you 
because it’s quite official. I’ve got a job, 
and rather a good one, too! You will re- 
member I have been doing research work 
in geology at a Scottish University, taking 
my Ph.D. last year. Latterly, in addition 
to the research, | .have been doing a cer- 
tain amount of teaching and departmental 
work, including coaching. Now I’ve been 
appointed Assistant Keeper (in Geology) 
at an important English museum, and | 
start in rather less than three weeks in or- 
der to have nearly a month with the previ- 
ous holder of the post who is retiring. If 
they don’t throw me out after the first three 
years, tt should be permanent. The muse- 
um is run by the city’s university, although 
it is also a public museum. This is really 
rather a good sort of situation, as it means 
@ close link between the public and recent 
developments in university work. More- 
over, the offices of the Geological Survey 
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for the district are just next door. But 
there are lots of other good things about 
the job, such as university life, which I 
have grown to like very much in the last 
five years, and especially the type of work. 
Much of it will involve Coal Measure 
stratigraphy and palaeontology in which | 
specialized during my Ph.D. work—and 
there will be quite a lot of time for re- 
search. And now and then I| have to de- 
liver a public lecture, besides lecture tours 
of the geological part of the museum for 
which I am responsible. 

I really feel frightfully bucked up about 
it. My only fear is that the university au- 
thorities may find that I am not quite such 
a good lip reader as I appeared at the inter- 
view, for that certainly went very well. The 
Professor of Geology asked me most of the 
questions in this case, and he happened to 
be a pretty good speaker for lip reading. 
But even questions from the four others on 
the interview committee make me think 
that I shall be able to lip read generally 
better in England than in Scotland. The 
Scottish accent is more difficult, chiefly, | 
think, because certain long vowels are 
somewhat shortened. And anyway, why 
shouldn’t I go on improving? 

But what a lot I am writing about deaf- 
ness, when now I really think of the subject 
very little, or perhaps I should say very 
little compared to the way I used to think 
of it. 

They made the recommendation for my 
appointment as early as last May, and this 
last term, with the situation generally rath- 
er happy, I have been making the most of 
my remaining time in Scotland—plenty of 
work, pleasure and everything else—and 
here I am at home now, recuperating after 
it all, and simply boiling over to write 
something for the Vo.tta Review. The 
question is, what subject? I suppose it will 
have to be about morale—or do you think 
they would like something about river mus- 
sels past and present, and the pearl button 
industry, with a bit about deafness worked 
in cunningly somewhere? I’m going to 
have a crack at the morale one first. Even 
my little experience has taught me that 
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knowledge is chiefly what is required on 
the part of these who come in contact with 
the deaf. But I rate guts as the most impor- 
tant attribute of the deaf or deafened, with 
a sense of humor a good second. Shall / 
write an article about that? 

Recently, I’ve been trying to answer the 
question of why we enjoy music. As | 
haven't heard any music for five and a 
half years (I can’t even hear a 75 h.p. trac- 
tor without a silencer when I put my ear 
on the bonnet) it sounds rather a hopeless 
kind of thing to do, particularly when | 
can't lay claim to having been a genuine 
musician at any time. (1 can hear all sorts 
of wonderful tunes, even harmonies, in my 
head; but I cannot ever be sure that I am 
right when I write them down!) However, 
I like trying to disentangle things and put- 
ting them together again in a horribly sci- 
entific order, and if a friend of mine, for 
whose opinion I have much respect, doesn’t 
violently disagree with the result, I will 
send it along to you in the hope that, primi- 
tive though the notes are, they may amuse 
you! 


M. E.. YORKSHIRE. ENGLAND. 


Now one of the chief emollients for the 
pains of deafness is the contact that a com- 
mon infirmity affords with persons as 
charming, intelligent, and thoroughly inter- 
esting as this young man. I know a good- 
ly number of remarkable and even exciting 
people whom I have met or corresponded 
with for no reason except that they and I 
are deaf; and I am truly grateful for the 
privilege of knowing them. I am pleased, 
also, to have been privileged to follow this 
young man’s course through his first bewil- 
derment and despair to his present cou- 
rageously assured position. 


Rhythm and. Deafness 


Another of my correspondents is more 
of the insouciant type. I like to get let- 
ters from him because he always adorns 
the envelopes with bright sketches; and 
this time he has written a whole poem on 
the outside of the envelope, along with the 
sketch, so that the address is crowded up 
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in one corner, and it is a mercy | received 
the letter at all. Here is the poem: 


I have no dependable foresight, 

I never cold-shower nor spray; 
Tomorrow's remote as Carthage— 
And so, at times, is today. 


Picasso and Humanism 

I shed with a nonchalant purr. 
As I sit, a cat in a corner, 
Smoothing my glossy fur. 


I have no dependable virtues. 

My guesses are often wrong: 

I’m good for nothing important on earth 
But I manage to get along. 


The author of that effusion has been 
stone deaf since he was six years old, so, 
whatever else it, is, the composition is a 
refutation of the theory that deaf persons 
That ques- 
tion comes up every now and then, just as 
does the question about whether deaf per- 
sons can dance. I had a postcard only the 
other day apropos of my story of the dance 
in the Spanish restaurant that appeared 
in the July Mail Box. “Will you answer a 
question for me?” writes Mrs. E. P. from 
New York City, “How can congenitally 
deaf persons dance? They evidently can- 
not hear the music, so how do they keep 
time and rhythm? My husband and I are 
curious about this matter, and we'd ap- 
preciate a little explanation.” 

I wrote her that dancing is the expres- 
sion of an inner sense of rhythem; it is not 
merely keeping time to music. Deaf per- 
sons may have this feeling for rhythm just 
as hearing ones do. As a matter of fact, 
the most striking of the professional danc- 
ers who appeared in the course of the floor 
show at the Spanish restaurant is a totally. 
congenitally deaf young girl; and the num- 
bers she staged were by far the best and 
most charming of all the dances given. 
She danced wtih spirit and imagination 
and grace. I have seen her several times. 
and always she is different and always she 
manifests a superb sense of rhythm. Some 
day I'll write a story, about her. 


cannot write rhythmic verse. 


(Continued on page 658) 
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Phonograph Records for Little Children 
With Usable Hearing 


By Douctas Macrartan, M.D. 


LL of us who are interested in arous- 

A ing auditory attention in the 

young, are convinced that the more 

we “bathe” these children in sound, the 

better are our results. Some of us even 

hold up the use of lip reading to a certain 
degree in order to force audition. 

With the use of the phonograph, the 
child has nothing to see and must focus on 
hearing. Of course, the phonograph has to 
be sufficiently amplified and equipped with 
head phones. This will be found to be a 
great deal more satisfactory than the radio, 
because there is seldom to be found a 
broadcast that fits the needs and liking of 
the child. The little one should be encour- 
aged to select the records he enjoys the 
most. Straight language records are out 
of the question, for the child has not sufh- 
cient understanding of language by the ear. 

Before considering suitable records, basic 
equipment will have to be acquired. An 
experienced radio electrical concern should 
be consulted for the following items which 
represent minimum requirements for use 
with the deaf child who has residual hear- 
ing: 

1. A phonograph with a crystal pick-up 
and two stages of amplification. Of course 
the phonograph should be electrically op- 
erated and not of the old spring wound 
type. Many good phonographs: are on the 
market. I particularly recommend the 
Magnavox or the Philco. Neither one has 
its own amplification but this may be in- 
stalled. In the case of the Philco, an am- 
plification used in their radio can be picked 
up by the carrier wave provided. 

2. The sound should be delivered to the 
child over crystal earphones, all of which 
are manufactured with the Brush patent, 
so it is only necessary to ask for Brush 
headphones. 


3. A radio may be utilized to supply 
the amplification, but a switch should be 
installed to cut out the loud speaker. 

4. It is advisable to install a crystal 
microphone operating through the ampli- 
fication to the earphones. An intensity con- 
trol should be inserted in the circuit. A 
selector switch will allow the teacher to 
give the child either phonographie or mi- 
crophonic speech. 

The selection of records is a matter of 
considerable importance. From them much 
can be learned as to the child’s ability to 
hear high or low tones and to distinguish 
the male or female spoken voice. Since 
most children love music and rhythm, audi- 
tory attention should be stimulated by 
merely listening to music. 

Until speech memories are developed, 
the spoken voice over the phonograph is 
of little value. At one time I believed that 
simple records from certain single musical 
instruments were better than orchestra rec- 
ords, yet many children prefer orchestra 
and band music. Organ music is not desir- 
able. Marches and simple rhythms are pref- 
erable to our modern broken-up music. 
With a record of fairly even intensity, one 
can obtain more information as to the 
child’s threshold of hearing. 

Instrumental music and song records will 
be found most useful, particularly those 
with marked rhythm and clear tones. Re- 
member that musical appreciation is in- 
herent in all of us; even rhythm alone is 
pleasurable. 

The interest in sound and music can be 
developed. 

All of this is complementary toward the 
learning of language, for there are many 
similarities between music and speech, such 
as intonation, inflection, phrasing, tempo, 
and accent. 
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Referring to the volume, “Victor and 
Bluebird Records,” which can be found in 
any music store, one will find a full list 
from which to choose. I would suggest a 
glance over the Band Music records on 
page 318, also the chapter covering Enter- 
tainment for Children. In the latter sec- 
tion, the titles are listed according to the 
instruments which they feature. Clarinet, 
trumpet, French horn, chimes, and flute 
records are suggested. 

Under Educational Music will be found 
“singing games,” page 339. Marches are 
most useful for rhythm experience: “Our 
Director,” “Semper Fidelis,” “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” Simple ballads should 
be preferred to modern jazz. I suggest: 
“Beautiful Dreamer,” “Make Believe Is- 
land,” “In an Old Dutch Garden.” 

As the child’s interest develops, the 
teacher will become curious as to which 
instruments or voices are best distin- 
guished. For this purpose there can be 
used the volume of four records: “Up in 
Central Park” (a variety of pieces from a 
musical comedy). Victor No. 18887 a and 
b is a soprano with violins, flute, cello and 
piano, entitled, “Selections from Songs for 
Little Children.” 

In one school for small deaf children 
the following were chosen: “Anchors 
Aweigh” (Victor No. 21296 a and b), two 
Paul Whiteman fox-trots (Victor No. 19946 
a and b), “The Little Kitten that Would 
Not Wash Its Face” (Victor No. 21698 a 
and b), two orchestral foxtrots (Oriole 
Record No. 1103 a and b). 

The following is a list of some of the 
records used in the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York. 

1. Victor 2D523—“The Instruments for 
Orchestra.” There is an accompanying 
chart and the teacher relates sound heard 
to appropriate picture. 

2. Victor 21494A — “Bugle Calls” 
(Horn); Decca 164A—“Merry Widow” 
(Birds) ; Decca 462A—“Parade of Wooden 
Soldiers” (March); Victor 25735 — 
“Heigh-Ho” (Singing); Decca 164A— 
“Dizzy Fingers” (Piano). The teacher pro- 
vides pictures illustrating the words in 
parenthesis and relates music to picture. 
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3. Victor 22133B—“Baa-Baa Black 
Sheep”; Playtime 202B—“Mary Had a Lit- 
tle Lamb”; Victor 22133B—‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel”; Victor 22133B—“Three Little 
Kittens”; Victor 20743B — “Pit-a-Pat”; 
Playtime 202A—“Little Bo-Peep”; Little 
Tots 131A—“Little Boy Blue”; Brunswick 
6880 — “Dickory, Dickory, Dock, etc.”; 
Victor V25—“Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers,” “Bunmel Patrons”; Victor 20212— 
“Songs for Children”; Victor 20559—“On 
the Mall,” “The Pioneer”; Victor 20442A 
—‘*Songs for Children”; Victor 22133A8&B 
— “Songs for Little People”; Victor 
20621A—“Songs for Children”; Brunswick 
6899—“Stars and Stripes Forever”; Decca 
63450—‘Anchors Aweigh.” 

If actual word recognition is desired, I 
have found the following records which I 
have made, most useful. Record No. 4605, 
55 Two-Digit number, Constant Level; No. 
4606, 48 Common Monosyllables, 14 Mono- 
syllables, for Pre-School Children; No. 
5074, Consonant List of Words. 

In conclusion, let it be said that until 
auricular training is started in these chil- 
dren, one cannot tell how much can be ac- 
complished in their education. 





A Hearing Game for a Four-Year-Old 


Laura Jean, four years old, has a little 
hearing. Her mother and father have been 
working with her for about six months, 
according to the plan outlined in the Tracy 
correspondence course. They have also 
made up some games. Here is one of them: 

“We play a game with words Laura 
Jean knows. Her daddy speaks in a slight- 
ly raised voice about four feet from her. 
when she is not looking. She usually hears 
the sound of his voice, but not the word, 
and turns to look at him. Just as she 
turns, I repeat the word. Then as she 
turns to look at me, her father says the 
word again. After the word has been said 
three or four times without her’ seeing it, 
she usually gets it, and says it correctly. 
She enjoys this much more than the exer- 
cise with the whistle and bell, which does 
not hold her attention for long.” 

Mrs. Harvey C. Crank. 
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SALES OF JDEOFRMEN 


BY CORPORAL ORVILLE M. ARMSTRONG 








Bill* 

Bill belonged to the 
Coast Artillery. 

Bill's home was in Min- 
neapolis. 

Bill has lived in Minne- 

COAST AR. sota all his life. 

ee Bill was born in St. 

Paul but moved to Minneapolis when he 
was a small boy. 





Bill found many other fellows from Min- 
nesota here in the hospital. 

Bill was down in Panama for many 
months. 

Do you read Life Magazine? Do you re- 
member a picture of a large gun in Life 
Magazine? The picture appeared several 
months ago. The gun belongs to the Coast 
Artillery. It is one of the largest in the 
world. The gun is down in Panama. It is 
used as a protection for the Panama Canal. 

When Bill was in Panama it was his job 
to look after that big gun. They do not 
fire the gun very often. When they do, the 
trees bend over to the ground. The gun 
shoots about twenty miles. 


The barrel of the gun is so large that Bill 
could climb down inside. He used to climb 
from one end of the barrel to the other. 
Sometimes it was his job to polish the in- 
side of the barrel. He would polish it with 
steel wool. You can imagine how large 
the barrel must be if a full grown man can 
climb down the inside. The projectile, or 


shell, alone, weighs 2,100 pounds. To fire 


the projectile the men always used sixteen 
powder charges. 


In the last World War the largest gun 
was called Big Bertha. It was a German 
gun. The Germans used Big Bertha to fire 


*This story of a Hoff (Hospital) man and those 
which follow are arranged for lip reading practice. 
Use with m, p, b. 


on Paris, France. The gun in Panama was 
called Big Boy. It would make Big Bertha 
look like a pop-gun. 

Bill and his buddies were proud to be in 
charge of Big Boy. When they were around 
the gun there was only one thing they al- 
ways wanted to do. They wanted to point 
their Big Boy at Berlin. They said they 
knew that they could “polish off” a few of 
the Germans even from Panama. 


Paul* 
ApRBORI 
Paul was a sergeant in 
the Army. 
S\ He is from Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Paul was a paratroop- 
er 
101ST DIVI- 


SION’ (Scream- 
ing Eagle) 


He volunteered for the 
paratroops. 

In 1941 Paul came into the Army. 

Paul is not married, but he plans to be 
married very soon. 

He has had a very rugged life in the 
Army. 

Paul volunteered for the paratroops be- 
cause he wanted some excitement. Every- 
one was going overseas, and he wanted to 
go too. The first camp for the paratroopers 
is in the state of Virginia, from there the 
paratroopers go to the state of Georgia. At 
Ft. Benning, Georgia, Paul learned how to 
jump. For his advanced training he was 
shipped to North Carolina. In North Caro- 
lina the division was organized to go over- 
seas. Paul shipped out from New York 
and landed in Liverpool, England. 

While he was in England, Paul had to 
prepare for the invasion. His outfit had to 
practice for a long time. They had to know 
a lot about the enemy. When everything 
was all ready his outfit of paratroopers took 
off from an airfield in southern England. 
That was an important event for him. That 
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was an important event for everyone—it 
was the first invasion. It was so important 
that General Eisenhower was there to see 
them off. They left by plane in the early 
morning. Two hours and a half later, Paul 
landed in France. This was six hours be- 
fore the real invasion hit the shores of Nor- 
mandy. 

When this mission was completed, Paul 
was sent back to England. Two months 
later, after more training, he, with his out- 
fit, took a plane for Europe again. This 
time they landed in Holland. They were 
spearheading for the British. It was their 
job to keep the roads open for supplies. It 
was from Holland that Paul was evacuated. 

This man received many honors. He is a 
fine soldier. On his blouse he wears: 

1. Presidential citation—with an oak 
leaf cluster. 

2. Paul wears a purple heart—with an 
oak leaf cluster. 

3. He has three battle stars for major 
engagements. 

4. He wears the wings of a paratrooper. 

5. Paul also has an expert combat in- 
fantry badge. 


Sam* 

Sam is from Califor- 
nia. 

He lived in Hollywood, 
California. 

Sam is 
years old. 

He was in the Army for two years and 
six months. 

Sam was in the Air Corps. 

He is a Private First Class. 

When Sam was in the Air Corps, his job 
was with the bombers. It was his job to 
look after the bomb sights. He learned all 
about bomb sights at the bomb sight 
school. The bomb sight school is in Den- 
ver, Colorado. Sam was there for six 
months. All of the information he learned 
at the bomb sight school was confidential. 
Everything he learned had to be memor- 
ized. He could not write anything down 
on paper. There was nothing for him to 
read. All of the information at this school 


twenty-seven 





*Use with s, z, soft c. 
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was about the secrets of the bomb sight. 
All of the men at the school had to have 
identification papers. Everyone had to be 
identified. The bomb sights were always 
locked up in the vault. 

We have about 40 different kinds of 
bomb sights. They are for various pur- 
poses. However, there are two bomb sights 
which seem to be more important than the 
others. One of these sights is for spot 
bombing; the other sight is for general or 
mass bombing. These bomb sights are very 
expensive. One of them costs about eleven 
hundred dollars. To fully equip a large 
bomber with everything for bombing, it 
costs about $50,000. 


James* 

James was overseas 
from January 1944 until 
July of the same year. 

After James landed in 
Liverpool, he traveled all 
over England. 

James visited many of the old churches 
while he was overseas. 

James was married in one of the old 
churches. 

The churches in England are especially 
beautiful. 

James had a friend by the name of 
Charlie. Charlie and James traveled to- 
gether all over. More than anything else 
they enjoyed visiting the old churches or 
cathedrals. Many of the churches were 
damaged. Some would have just one wall 
standing; others would have only the 
arches left behind. Those churches which 
were not damaged were very beautiful. 
Some of them were over a thousand years 
old. Many of the graves of the old kings 
and queens were inside these churches. 
Some of the graves were in the churchyard. 

The most beautiful church in all Eng- 
land is in the town of Salisbury. It is 
called the Salisbury Cathedral. James and 
Charlie went to this church many times. 
They found out many things about this 
church. They found out: 

The church has twelve large doors, one 
for each month of the year. 


NINTH _IN- 
FANTRY DIVI- 
SION 


“*Use with sh, ch,°j. 
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The church has 365 windows, one for 
each day of the year. 

There are 8,760 stone columns in this 
church, one for each hour in the year. 

This church has 60 figures made of 
stone, one for each minute in an hour. 

There is an Army camp about three 
miles from this church. Many of the sol- 
diers visit this church when they have time 


off. 


Walter* 

Walter is from the state 
of Washington. 

Walter is twenty years 
old. 

He was in the Army for 
one year and a half. 

Walter is six feet, five and one-half 
inches tall. 


29TH INFAN.- 
TRY DIVE 
SION 


Just before he went into the Army, he 
was going to school. Now. he wants to go 
back to school. 

Walter joined the National Guard when 
he was only fourteen years old. 

Walter was overseas for six months. He 
was overseas during the winter of 1944. 
While he was in Europe his outfit moved 
through France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany. However, Walter fought in only 
two of these countries. He fought in 
France and Germany. 

The following remarks. Walter said, are 
very true: 

The Russians fight for revenge. 

The British fight for glory. 

But the Americans fight for souvenirs. 

After the winter was over and the weath- 
er became warmer, Walter went out to find 
souvenirs. He always said that he was 
going trapping. Trapping was one of Wal- 
ter’s favorite outdoor sports while he was 
in Germany. These are some of the things 
he found: 

1. Several fine wine glasses. When he 
washed these off with water, he 
found them to be very valuable. 

A beautiful woven shawl. The shawl 
was woven of white wool. This will 
be for his mother to wear. 


No 
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3. A large tablecloth. A German woman 
made this by hand. 

4. A wallet filled with German money. 

Sometimes finding things was a very 
dangerous affair. When you were in a 
small German town, fighting from house to 
house, you might lose your life trying to 
find souvenirs. Sometimes the Germans 
would leave things behind just where the 
Americans would find them. These things 
were left for a “booby trap.” Souvenirs al- 
ways make good booby traps. The Ameri- 
can soldiers knew just where to look for 
them. That’s why they said they were go- 
ing out trapping when they went out to 
find souvenirs. Many of the fellows found 
souvenirs but had to leave them overseas. 
You would have to hide your souvenir if 
you wanted to bring it home with you. 

Finding souvenirs is an old, old story: 


“Finders keepers, losers weepers!” 


AD Arthur* 
(ie) This 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Arthur lived on a farm 
near there. 
Arthur is twenty-three 
years old. 
Arthur’s folks live in California. 


fellow is from 


83RD INFAN- 
TRY DIVI- 
SION 


Arthur’s wife lives in Omaha. 

When Arthur leaves the hospital he will 
zo back to Omaha to live with his wife. 

Arthur came to the hospital about the 
seventh of March. 

This man was on Ward 35 for about 
three weeks. Then they sent him over to 
Hoff General Hospital Annex. 


Arthur has been overseas. The outfit he 
was with left from Boston, Mass. This is 
his shoulder patch. This patch is in the 
shape of a triangle. Inside the black tri- 
angle there is a yellow circle. Inside the 
circle there are three lines. Arthur was 
with the 83rd Division. They were with 
the Third Army. With his outfit this man 
went all over southwestern Europe. Ar- 
thur fought in the European theater of war. 


(Continued on page 656) 
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The Parents Talk Over Hearing Aids 


Elizabeth, thirteen, attends a country 
day school, wearing a hearing aid. 


Dr. Breitstein in Baltimore for an ex- 

amination. We spoke of a change of 
earphones; he called the office of the Bal- 
timore League for the Hard of Hearing, 
and asked that Elizabeth might go over 
for a trial test of the different makes of 
earphones. She tried many; with some 
she could not hear very clearly; others 
were better. We found one that brought the 
sound to her more clearly and _ plainly. 
We then went over to the local dealer and 
took home one of his good instruments on 
trial. From the beginning she has liked 
it very much. It is a vacuum tube aid. 
She wears it to school and says she hears 
much better with it. She wants to wear it 
all the time. 

We are thinking strongly of sending 
Elizabeth to a public school in Baltimore 
where they teach speech correction. In 
this way she would be with normally hear- 
ing children. She will enter high school 
next fall. 


| N August, we had an appointment with 


Hearing Is “Beautiful” 


Another teen-ager relates her new ex- 
periences in hearing to her teacher, who 
shares them with the parents. 

Now I can tell you about the unexpected 
thrill which came to me through my teach- 
ing. I had a thirteen-year-old girl who 
entered Junior High School last fall. She 
came to my room the last period every day 
for lip reading instruction and voice train- 
ing. She had never wanted auricular 
training and I would not force it on her, 
although I thought she had a little hearing. 

One day last January she walked into 
my room wearing a hearing aid. I realized 
immediately that she could hear with it. 
She sat down and began to tell me all about 
her impressions. This is about the way 
she described this new experience: 


“This is the first time I have heard your 
voice. Voices sound alike to me. Other 
sounds do not. I thought my dog said 
‘Bow wow, but he says, “Oof, oof.’ I 
thought my cat said ‘Meow, mee-ow,’ but 
she says ‘Mew, mew. (This was given in 
high, rapid tones.) 

“I went down to the basement. I heard 
my feet going down and up. I heard my 
mother making a noise in the kitchen. My 
mother sang ‘Silent Night’ for me. I lis 
tened to the clock. I heard the ‘tick, tock, 
tick, tock’.” 

Her mother told me afterwards that she 
kept going back to the clock, saying “It’s 
beautiful! It’s beautiful!” 

She wore the aid all of that first day 
and every day thereafter. She received 
the most good from it in her English class. 
At the end of the year she received five 
A’s. She has been on her own this year. 
Whatever that child decides to do, she does 
with a vengeance. Her deafness does not 
seem to bother her. 

The hearing aid has made such a differ- 
ence in her pronunciation and inflection, 
and it was even a greater help in correct- 
ing her English construction. 


Likes to Hear While in Motion 


Four-year-old Pat must make a walkie- 
talkie of his aid. 

Pat will be four years old on November 
25. He was a perfectly normal baby and 
could hear perfectly until he had the mis- 
fortune to fall out of his bed when he was 
seven months old. He had completely lost 
control of his neck muscles the next morn- 
ing after the accident, although X-rays 
showed no injury. This condition passed 
within twenty-four hours but we immedi- 
ately noticed that he was not hearing. 
Physicians have disagreed as to whether 
the fall caused the deafness but we are 
positive that it did, as he could hear all 
right up to the hour of the accident. 
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We bought him a hearing aid last March. 
He gets some sound through it but he is 
such an active little fellow that I have dif- 
ficulty getting him to wear it. He will 
wear it some now if we let him walk around 
while he has it on. 

We are so relieved that ear molds can 
now be made for children without putting 
them to sleep. 

(This mother was advised to use the 
hearing aid for short periods each day in 
an effort to help Pat with his speech, but 
not to have him wear it unless he wants 
to.) 


A Hard of Hearing Little Boy 


We finally realized when Teddy was 
three and one half years old that he was 
not hearing well enough to learn to talk. 
We had his tonsils and adenoids removed 
but the doctors told us not to expect much 
change for at least a year. In the mean- 
time, we moved to El Dorado, Kansas, 
where there was a branch unit of the In- 
stitute of Logopedics in connection with 
the University of Wichita, with Dr. Palmer 
at the head. Teddy was examined by Dr. 
Palmer and was enrolled and took speech 
lessons for ten months. He learned single 
words and commands and increased his 
speech a great deal. Then in September 
I enrolled him in a regular kindergarten. 
He got directions all right but missed out 
on the stories read to the group and mis- 
understood words in verses and songs. | 
helped him all I could and had very good 
cooperation from his teacher. The last 
month of kindergarten he wore a hearing 
aid which we had fitted for him. I think 
that he learned a great deal at this school 
and I am glad that we sent him instead 
of waiting until he was a year older. 

He is now enrolled in the first grade and 
his teacher is pleased with his work. He 
does not get the benefit of the story hour 
but I intend to take his aid to school some 
time soon. He did not want to take it when 
he started in so we decided to wait until 
he was adjusted to school activities. 

We have had four hearing tests made, 
the first when he was four years old. They 
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differ very little, with no improvement 
shown. He has about a forty-five per cent 
hearing loss. He is making very good 
use of what hearing range he has. He likes 
to talk on the telephone and he has even 
identified a whisper and whispered back. 

(This mother was urged to continue 
using the hearing aid for regular periods 
at school and at the dinner table at home, 
as this is a hard of hearing child, not a 
deaf one.) 


Try Another Plan 

A brother and sister react differently 
to use of a speaking tube. ; 

Jean was three years old on August 18. 
She was born deaf, inheriting her deafness 
from her father’s side, where there was a 
deaf aunt. We have two older boys, eleven 
and thirteen, who have normal hearing. 
Jean has a younger brother, Tommy, who 
will be twenty months old this month and 
who is also deaf. You can imagine how 
I felt when, by the time Tommy was eight 
months old, I realized that he was deaf. 

A speaking tube was recommended to 
me for use with Jean but I was not suc- 
cessful with it. She acts as though the 
sounds hurt her ear and she will run from 
me when she sees the tube. Little Tommy 
will allow me to hold it to his ear when- 
ever I wish to but I have not yet been able 
to determine whether he hears anything 
or gets any vibrations. 

(This mother was advised to let Jean 
forget the speaking tube; then some time 
later, to have the two older brothers listen 
to music on the radio through an ordinary 
mailing tube and to show by their smiles 
that they liked it. Then Jean might try 
it. Eventually it can be ascertained wheth- 
er she hears and enjoys low sounds or 
high ones. Perhaps the mother spoke too 
loud in her first earnest efforts. In time 
Jean’s residual hearing may be cultivated.) 


The “Voice of Experience” 


I think I might tell you one place where 

I feel I failed with Mary, and that is, I 

made her too content to be deaf. All 
(Continued on page 656) 
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A Chicken in Every Pot; 
A Deafened Person on Every Committee 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


O those who have observed even 
casually the amazing efficiency of the 
deafened worker, the prominent part 

that Bernard Baruch, a hard of hearing 

man, played in the war effort came as no 
surprise. It was inevitable, foreshadowing 
the time when the inclusion of at least one 
deafened person on every important Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal committee will be 

a matter of fixed policy. 

Mr. Baruch, it appears, is one of the 
diplomatically deafened, utilizing’ to the 
full the advantages that his impaired hear- 
ing have conferred upon him. Comment- 
ing on this phase of the situation, a news- 
paper item says: “A little deaf. Mr. Baruch 
makes a practice of never hearing things 
said either about or to him calculated to 
make him mad, though curiously enough 
he has an amazing faculty for clearly re- 
membering all the things he did not hear.” 

Bernard Baruch, of course, was one of 
the outstanding advisors of President Wil- 
son during World War I. He seems to have 
possessed normal hearing then. What effect 
has the impairment of his hearing in the 
meantime had upon his general efficiency 
and usefulness? Let’s turn to the newspaper 
again. It says: “Mr. Baruch’s influence in 
Washington, like his prestige in the coun- 
try at large. is greater now than it ever 
has been.” 

To get back to the matter of including 
at least one deafened person on every Fed- 
eral, State or Municipal committee: This 
would not be a question of good judgment 
alone: it would be a matter of national de- 
fense. The nation owes it to its citizens to 
safeguard their welfare. It should make the 
most of its national resources. And there is 
no undeveloped national resource that 
clamors more loudly for attention than this 
matter of making the most of the abilities 


of. deafened workers. It is an unfortunate 





Berryman in the Washington Star 


THE DIPLOMATICALLY DEAFENED 
MR. BARUCH 


paradox that the clamor has thus far fallen 
upon deafened ears, attesting the truth of 
the ancient proverb that none are so deaf 
as those who will not hear. 

Perhaps an illustration will show more 
clearly what I have in mind. I will relate a 
certain experience of Ellen Sedgwick’s 
Uncle Ben. Uncle Ben is almost totally 
deaf, but for many years has served on 
practically every important municipal com- 
mittee in Oak Hill. Oak Hill, while not 
large from the standpoint of population, 
vields to no community in the country in 
its progressiveness. It prides itself upon 
being absolutely up to date in all respects. 
Well, recently the Oak Hill Chamber of 
Commerce has been rather upset over its 
inability to charter busses to take the or- 
phans on their annual picnic to Glen Park. 
Private automobiles were not available 
either, the gas situation being what it was. 
What to do? 

In the end a letter was written to the 
President of the United States explaining 
the situation and asking his influence in 


(Continued on page 652) 
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Our Miscellany 


Miss Newlee Retires 


HE Chicago school system lost a 
[valuable educator of the deaf last 
June, when Miss Clara E. Newlee, 
well known for many years as head of the 
Deaf Oral Department of the Parker Ele- 
mentary School, retired from active duty. 
Miss Newlee began her work with the 
deaf forty years ago as an associate of the 
founder of the day school system for the 
deaf in Chicago, Miss Mary McCowen. 
A graduate of the University of Chicage, 
holding also the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation from Chicago Teachers College and 
a certificate from the McCowen Oral Teach- 
er Training School, she was a natural suc- 
cessor to Miss McCowen in directing the 
training of Chicago’s day school teachers. 
She also succeeded her distinguished col- 
league in being a life member of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and in election to 
the Board of Directors of that organization. 
where she has served on the Executive Com- 
mittee for the past 15 years. 

Miss Newlee has taken a keen interest 
in the teacher training work of the Ameri- 
can Association and has been a member of 
the faculty at many of its summer sessions. 
such as those at Columbia University, 
Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of Chicago, the University of California. 
and Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
She has participated in many conventions 
and professional meetings, and holds mem- 
bership in every organization concerned 
even in part with the education of the deaf 
or the hard of hearing. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Parker Deaf Oral Department recently gave 
a reception and musical program in honor 
of Miss Newlee, expressing appreciation for 
her service to deaf children. Her colleagues 
in other places join with those in Chicago 
in wishing her many years of happiness in 
the leisurely activities afforded by retire- 
ment. 


Western Reserve Appoints Specialist 

The Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter at Western Reserve University, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. Rachel 
Dawes as specialist in training teachers of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. She will 
also be a part-time lecturer at Western Re- 
serve and will serve in northern Ohio as 
Supervisor of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing for the Division of Special Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Davies is well known to educators 
of the deaf, having begun her career as a 
teacher at the Pennsylvania School, Mt. 
Airy. Later she became principal at the 
Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh. 
In 1938, after several years’ research in 
reading at the New Jersey School, Trenton. 
she joined the faculty of Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis. 

In addition to lecture courses at various 
universities, Mrs. Davies has taught at sum- 
mer schools for the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and has demonstrated at numerous 
conventions. 

Hard of Hearing Children 
Report of Committee on Hard of Hearing 
Children, American Society for the Hard 


of Hearing, 1537 35th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 12 pp., paper, 20c. 


The chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Warren H. Gardner, has tabulated reports 
on audiometer testing in public, private 
and parochial schools in the United States, 
Hawaii and Vancouver, B. C., for the last 
several years and has found that at least 
two and a half million children are having 
hearing tests annually. He thinks that if 
all figures were available the number would 
be close to five million. 

In addition to the statistics, the report 
gives information on Medical Treatment 
for the Needy, Criteria for Recommend- 
ing Lip Reading, Use of Individual Hear- 
ing Aids, and other practical subjects. 
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HEARING AID NOTES 

First, those Magical, Miracle, Mer- 
cury Batteries! Let any hard of hearing 
person pick up a printed page that con- 
tains the words hearing aid and they will 
jump right out of the lines and hit him in 
the eye. So, when the Wall Street Journal 
reported in the January 19, 1945, issue that 
suggested uses for the new mercury bat- 
tery were for hearing aids, fire alarms, 
portable radio sets and intratrain communi- 
cations, hearing aid users conjured up new 
visions. Very likely they will come true 
in time. 

Mr. Samuel Ruben, an electro-chemist of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., invented the mercury 
battery and the P. R. Mallory Company 
of Indianapolis holds the manufacturing 
rights. The firm’s manager of Advertising 
and Public Relations has written to the 
Volta Bureau that any account of the mer- 
cury battery as applied to hearing aids 
would be premature at this time, as the 
firm’s energies have been devoted to per- 
fecting and producing the battery for mili- 
tary uses only. 


New Burgess Developments. Engi- 
neers at the Burgess Battery Company are 
at work on new developments that are rap- 
idly nearing the production stage. New 
capacities and new shelf life are expected. 
“We hesitate to say that this new battery 
will have an indefinite shelf life or thou- 
sands of hours of service, but it is very 
definitely a leading step forward and we 
know that when we can announce this to 
hearing aid users, it will be readily ac- 
cepted.” 


The Author of “Hearing with Deaf 
Ears” Speaks Up. When Miss Florence 
Woolley, now teaching lip reading to war- 
deafened service men at Deshon General 
Hospital, Butler, Pa., wrote that article 
called “Hearing with Deaf Ears,” she ren- 
dered a great service. The pamphlet is still 
a best seller. This is what Miss Woolley has 
to say about size and weight (not her own, 
but her instrument’s): “Each new instru- 
ment I have worn through the years has 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Vacotile 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable Frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
penton intelligibility and com- 
ort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


oe 
Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip 


Alabama 

“ Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup 8S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luogiia M. Moorp 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADCLIFFS 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss Syspm. FRANKENTHAL 
The Admiral Apr. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBRER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. Dorey 
685 8. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. FaRN NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado ; 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1927 Calvert Street, N.W. 
Phone: ADams 3482 


Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Oonn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874 after Noy. 15 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSPPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JuLipn CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss EvizaBetTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. LEAvIs 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Roston 16 

NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. uf Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Sustz F, VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 
Mrs, MARGARET S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 19 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EnizaABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 
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Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEearry 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NrroHis 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRIOn R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


rovidence (6) 
Iss MarRiB SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCAuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas . 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HiLLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALIcE I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam: Street 

Phone: Hadley 6161 
Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucint&® P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 

Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG 

READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


ScHooL oF Lit 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








given me so much more than the old, that 
each time I have felt that I have reached 
the millenium. The size, shape. and _bat- 
tery weight are all fairly inconsequential 
to me compared with results. Naturally | 
would like the whole thing much smaller, 
but I wouldn’t take it one fraction less in 
size at the expense of efficiency.” 


Costume Jewelry, Please! Mrs. Louise 
Fetzner of Pasadena, who is a connoisseur 
in hearing aids, would like a small micro- 
phone to be worn as a brooch or decorative 
button, with changeable covers in an as- 
sortment of muted or pastel colors. She 
would welcome these with joy. So would 
everyone who wants to get the microphone 
on the outside of the clothing and so avoid 
that swish, swish that comes with every 
step when walking. If costume jewelry con- 
tinues in its present size, nothing will be 
lost in such a microphone. 


Hearing Aids and Climate. A hear- 
ing aid user, relating her troubles, said, 
“Of course the only solution, if I want to 
hear. is to leave this climate!” No, she 
was not speaking of hot and humid Wash- 
ington, nor foggy Los Angeles! (Excuse 
it, please.) But she does live down on the 
coast, down in the deep South. The hard 
of hearing should be more vocal. Why not 
speak up and tell your climatic troubles 
to the manufacturer of your instrument? 
One has already produced a drier-outer; 
another has a moisture proof battery cord. 
All of them wish to please their customers. 
They would be poor business men if they 
didn’t. 


Hearing Aids Are Stylish. Believe it 
or not, a woman recently said: “I see so 
many people wearing black buttons in their 
ears, with cords attached. Is it a new 
style?” Ask Claudette Colbert who, it is 
rumored, will very nonchalantly wear a 
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WB HEARability 


with “EVERY-SYLLABLE” Clarity 











for life’s loveliest moments 
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EAUTIFUL, enchanting 
music! How many of life’s 
loveliest moments one misses 
who cannot hear distinctly each 
magic note and tone! 


That’s why every deafened 
music lover . . . in fact, every- 
one with a hearing loss. . . will 
give grateful welcome to the 
new Super-Telex. 


Here is a war-developed “new 
day” hearing aid which, we sin- 
cerely believe, provides the fin- 
est, clearest, near-natural, 
“Every-Syllable” clarity for all 
voices, of all keys, under all 
conditions, now available to the 
hard of hearing. 


Super-Telex alone brings the 
extra power and extra fidelity 
that comes from four midget 
electron tubes in a “‘push-pull” 
circuit. 

Neutral colored earpieces — 
first introduced by Telex — 
standard equipment. Telex in- 
struments available in three 
shades: neutral flesh tint, soft 
pastel gray and standard black. 


Compare Super-Telex. 
Highly personalized fittings 
available in home or office with 
out obligation. 


for “EVERY-SYLLABLE” Hearing 
TELEX 


Hearing Centers from Coast to Coast 


(Consult your telephone directory) 








ly illustrated booklet, 
“New Hearing Through The Mi 


below and mail it today. Address: 
Dept. E-1, TELEX, Inc., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 


ere 
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Using a number of different types of plug-in 
tubes in numerous combinations, Beltone can fit 
practically ony type of deafness from mild to 
severe. Beltone especially invites hard-to-fit cases. 

As your hearing changes, your Beltone dealer 
can change the tubes in your instrument to com- 
pensate—while you wait! It is not necessary to buy 
ca new instrument. Convenient, economical! 





-- 
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hearing aid in “Tomorrow Is Forever.” 
Patricia Joyce Anderson wears one in 
“Spellbound.” There was a time when 
electrical hearing aids, like the old fash- 
ioned horns, were used on the screen to 
produce a little mirth; but styles change. 


Hearing in Heaven. Several years ago 
the Chicago Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing published a good story. A hard of 
hearing colored man applied to the Hear- 
ing Aid Service for help in selecting a de- 
vice. His loss was great and no aid seemed 
quite adequate. Finally, however, another 
instrument was tried and his face immedi- 
ately brightened up. The consultant asked 
him if he could hear. “Lady, does I heah?” 
he said. “I heah as I never s’pected to 
heah in Heaven!” 


A Chicken In Every Pot 
(Continued from page 646) 


seeing that busses were made available for 
this deserving cause. In a few days a reply 
came, signed with a rubber stamp by the 
47th Junior Administrative Assistant of the 
United Nations Committee on Frustrated 
Transportation. It said that as a matter of 
international courtesy, of domestic consis- 
tency, and what have you, no exception 
could be made in favor of Oak Hill and 
its orphans. Reluctantly, the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee decided that the pic- 
nic would have to be abandoned. 

“What did Uncle Ben think about it?” 
some one asked. 

The members of the Committee looked 
at each other in consternation. Uncle Ben’s 
opinion had not been asked! Well, better 
late than never. They went at once to his 
headquarters in Farragut Park. Like Mr. 
Baruch, Uncle Ben conducts most of his 
business from a park bench. The matter 
was explained to him, in writing, and in 
large letters. Uncle Ben is no lip reader, 
and his eyesight, even with his new mail- 
order spectacles, is nothing of which to 
brag. But the Committee finally made him 
understand the situation. 

“Why don’t you take the orphans on the 
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YEARS OF 


Raytheon ‘‘Flat”’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


like the modern surgeon and his 
magic scalpel, are backed by ge 
of patient research — the work o 

the vast Raytheon laboratories. 
Likewise back of the sterling per- 


formance of each Raytheon “flat” 
high-fidelity hearing aid tube are 


Workmanship 


ill in making things has been the ma- 
oa eb in Raytheon’s broad growth. 
his skilled workmanship shows in + al 
perfected detail of the Raytheon “flat 
high-fidelity hearing aid tube. 


Experience 


on’s years of making hearing aid 
po rp eaty a part of this sennee Oe: 
perience creating devices to shape e fl 
tricity to human needs. All this back- 
ground of experience is expressed in 
today’s amazing Raytheon flat’? hear- 
ing aid tube. 


Thorough Inspection 


n “flat” high-fidelity hearing aid 
a subject to 46 separate inspec- 
tions to guarantee long life and unques- 
tioned performance. This a 
microscopic inspection is the final Ray- 
theon factor in making possible more 
compact, wearable hearing aids—better, 
clearer hearing. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS 






HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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he asked without hesitation, 

Why not indeed? The streetcars run 
from the door of the orphanage to the gates 
of Glen Park. And there is plenty of room 
in them during the non-rush hours of the 
day, just the time the orphans would be 
taken to the park. 

Absurd situation? Not at all; a mere 
commonplace among hearing folks. The or. 
phans had always been taken to the park 
in busses. There were no busses available 
this year. Hence no picnic. Very logical. 
At least that was the way this 100-per cent. 
hearing committee had figured the matter 
out. At Uncle Ben’s question their eyes 
opened wide as barn doors: their faces 
grew as red as the carnation in that pot on 
your window sill. The cobwebs in their 
brains whirled about like the flakes in a 
snow storm. The upshot of it all was that 
the orphans went to Glen Park in street 
cars, enjoyed the trip far more than they 
ever had in the crowded busses, and had a 
good time at the Park as usual. So did 
Uncle Ben, who accompanied them, being 
an orphan himself. 

From this you will understand more 
clearly, I believe, just what I see to be 
optimistic about in the prominence of Mr. 
Baruch, a deafened man. in the coun- 
cils of the nation. It is a faint glimmer 
of light across a darkened horizon. A 
chicken in every pot; a deafened person on 
every committee! say 1. But please under- 
stand me: I am not pleading for justice for 
the deafened worker. No, that would be 
unreasonable; unfair to the hearing major- 
ity of the nation. For we who are deafened 
possess so many advantages that the hear- 
ing cannot compete with us on an equal 
basis. Put it this way: First, the deafened 
always find conditions right for construc- 
tive thinking and sooner or later are apt to 
do a bit of it. if only by accident; second, 
the deafened are shielded by their handi- 
cap from many of the temptations that lead 
their hearing brethren from the straight 
and narrow path; and third, there is the 
advantage in physical condition, for when 
deafness comes in the window, noise sneaks 
out the back door. Good old sleep that 


“knits up the ravelled sleave of care”—and 


streetcars?” 
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TO CONTRIBUTE TO PROPER MEDICAL CARE 
AND MAXIMUM HEARING ASSISTANCE FOR THE DEAFENED 





res 





ape Sean 








You may have to wait for the new Otronic aid-to-hearing. Time and skill are 


integral parts of each prescription-made Otronic. As yet, production 
cannot meet demand ... and precision-built quality will never be sacrificed for 
speed in production. Therefore, distribution in most sections of the 
country must be deferred for several months. 

But the Otronic is worth waiting for. It is an advanced instrument, as fine as 
years of research and development can make it. And it is offered in 
accordance with an ethical policy designed to contribute to proper medical 
care and maximum hearing assistance for the deafened. Compare these advantages: 


1. Prescription-made — each instrument is individually pre- 8. Precision-made—the Otronic is made by the Cambridge 
scription-made in the manufacturer’s laboratory, pro- Instrument Co., one of America’s most highly respected 
viding highly accurate compensation for the individual manufacturers of precision scientific instruments. 


for w it is designed. : 
ee 9. Available through ethical medical channels — the Otronic 
is available solely from selected dispensers, and only 


2 Di ' oo ae egy ee ee AB 
ispensed only on physician’s direction—the Otronic is aque thi eedie of Gin'aheuidian. 


fitted only after medical examination determines its 





desirability. 10. Sensibly priced — the Otronic is priced at $100 to bring 
‘ ’ ity : ‘ : maximum hearing assistance within the means of the 
3. Built-in batteries— miniature batteries are combined with greatest number of the hard of hearing. 
the amplifier in one small, compact unit. No separate 
bulky battery pack. 11. Completely guaranteed —each Otronic is fully guaran- 
teed to meet the specific requirements of the patient and 
4. True-to-life hearing — remarkably free from distortion, to provide accurate compensation for his hearing loss. 
the Otronic brings hearing with pleasant, natural clarity. 
Separate microphone reduces annoying clothing noise. R 
5. Lightweight—less than 12 ounces, complete with batteries. Physicans are invited to write 
6. Economical — low current drain and long battery life. for informational literature 


Battery replacements are inexpensive. 
, : eae oan Otronics Company of America, Inc. 
ri Inconspicuous—compact amplifier unit, with built-in bat- . pany ; ; ? 
teries, and the separate microphone are easily concealed. 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


45-H-2 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Fall term begins Monday, October 1 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
School will re-open November 15th 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses et University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
Representative for 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 
475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York City 
17, a) LE 2-3427 


Hours 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fo 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
I, cawbpenseigspvabecdinecccentestnentusssnacbounteapgnadbonncvectines $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ......§2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ................00++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘“The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
BS” BEM, vn cecioscvccssccsesiescvasevncessvossessesosenees $4.00 





COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
es Fy TE, TR, RO wascsncenscthenviescestccervincrmce 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle. 11, Washington 
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don’t let anybody tell you it’s “sleeve,” 
either. 

Ah, if you could spend a little time amid 
the hustle and noise of Washington, D. C. 
these days you would understand the depth 
of my feeling. Let me tell you a little story. 
It is about a newspaper man who was a bit 
astonished to discover on the office wall of 
a Federal official a large painting of one 
Abel Parker Upshur, Secretary of State in 
1843. 

“Why in the world do you have that un- 
known hero displayed so prominently?” 
the newspaper man wanted to know. 

“That portrait was selected deliberately, 
and for an extremely practical reason,” ex- 
plained the official, gravely. “In this noise 
and uproar around here, one gets confused 
and bemused; things go blank on you at 
times. Now, I live on Upshur Street. So 
all I’ve got to do each night is look up at 
that picture—and right away I remember 


where I live.” 


Parents Talk Over Hearing Aids 
(Continued jrom page 645) 


through the years, even though I felt terri- 
ble about her deafness, I never let her 
know that I was sorry for her but instead, 
I tried to make her accept her misfortune 
and try to overcome it by education. Now 
that hearing aids are so greatly improved, 
I feel that Mary should use one but she 
has no desire to hear. I therefore suggest 
that you all begin the use of a hearing aid, 
at least for part time, and keep alive the 
desire to hear and let your children grow 
up with hearing aids. Of course some of 
them will not be able to do this, but give 
the plan a trial until you are certain. 


Tales of Hoffmen 
(Continued from page 643) 


He went from Liverpool, England, down 
through the Mediterranean Sea, and land- 
ed on the southwest coast of Italy. Those 
in his outfit went through Italy, through 
southern France, through northern France, 
and up through Belgium. On Christmas 
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E HANUUEDUNTOCAUUVUUOAAUUVAOTUTOAAUAUUARAT UA 
z VISUALIZATION of the 

: FUNCTIONAL ANATOMY 

' of the EAR 

E A Series of Eleven Drawings 

cE by W. J. S. Krieg, Ph.D. 

= Published for the Medical Profession 

EI by AUREX CORPORATION 

|= Makers of Fine Personal Communication Equipment 

SCC_ ili TATA {AUVULIUEQUAVUUYRUUOUGSUOOUOAUEAAO 


®@ Here is a series of anatomical draw- 
ings, never before published, which should 
prove of immediate value . . 


provide a permanent 
and useful reference 
for members of the 
medical profession es- 
pecially interested in 
otolaryngology. 


These drawings form 
a connected and inter- 
related series which 
covers every significant 
detail in the function- 
al antomy of the ves- 
tibulary and auditory 
organs. They illustrate 
the anatomy of the 
middle and inner ear 
in such a way that the 
relations and orienta- 
tions of the various 
parts can be clearly 
visualized, 


Emphasis is on func- 


tional anatomy, that is, on mechanisms 
and mediating vestibular orientation and 
audition. All parts are depicted which are 
conducive to those functions, from the 









. ess 








1. 


2. 


11. 


SCOPE OF SERIES 
Tympanic membranes and audi- 
tory ossicles, 


Medical wall of tympanic cavity 
and adjacent parts. 


» Nerves associated with middle ear 


and connections. 


. Lateral view of the right peri- 


lymphatic cavity. 


. Medial view of the right peri- 


lymphatic cavity. 


. Relation of the membranous laby- 


rinth to space outside. 


. Lateral view of the right mem- 


branous labyrinth. 


Medial view of the right mem- 
branous labyrinth. 


. Vestibular and cochlear nerves 


and their branches. 


. Orientation of maculae of utricle 


and saccule. 


Aratomy of the cochlea and its 
nerves. 








Ear.” 
no charge. 


AUREX CORPORATION 


TT 


tympanic membrane to the sensory epi- 
thelia and nerves. 
The series was prepared by W. J. S. 


Krieg, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Neurolo- 
gy, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. 
The drawings are pub- 
lished and furnished on 
request by Aurex Cor- 
poration — makers of 
Aurex High Fidelity 
Hearing Aids. 


The Aurex Corpora- 
tion makes no attempt 
to do research on the 
ear, from the medical 
point of view. In- 
stead, all efforts are 
devoted to improving 
the acoustical accuracy 
of the fitting of Aurex 
Hearing Aids to the 
hard-of-hearing. 


You are invited to send 


for the eleven drawings of “Visualiza- 
tion of the Functional Anatomy of the 
They are yours for the asking— 
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- 
A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval, 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Day, 1944, they saw their first combat. 
They went through the German lines’ to a 
place thirty or forty miles inside Germany. 
They were almost to the Rhine River when 
Arthur was evacuated. The Third Army 
was under General Patton. 

Arthur remembers seeing many of the 
Germans captured as prisoners while he 
was on the front lines. The Third Army 
captured over 20,000 prisoners. It was the 
job of the 83rd Division to take care of 
them.. Many of the Germans would give 
themselves up when they saw it was too 
hot for them. Sometimes at night, when 
everything was dark, the Germans would 
crawl from their front lines over to the 
American lines. They would crawl through 
the mud. Many of them were shot in the 
back as they came through. Sometimes 
they would wave a piece of white paper or 


a white handkerchief as they came through. | 


They knew it was better for them to give 
themselves up. 

Always after the Germans were captured, 
the Americans would ask them questions. 
Then the Germans would be sent off to-a 
P:O.W. camp. Everyone thinks that those 
who gave themselves up were the wise ones. 





Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 638) 


I’ve always thought deaf persons could 
do pretty much anything they wanted to 
do and were trained to do, except perhaps 
tune pianos or handle telephone switch: 
boards; and with all this new knowledge 
of vibration, perhaps one day we shall have 
deaf piano tuners, too. 

And now I suppose I’m due to be rated 
as a starry-eyed optimist or one of the 
hardy and callous type. Take your choice. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





Hearing Aids, Post War 
(Continued from page 631) 
of a BC aid who changes to AC will prob- 


ably have to go through a training period 
to learn to adjust to the new, wider gamut 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid ... No. 6 of a Series 


AIR CONDUCTION 


Sound waves pass through 
AUDITORY CANAL 


RECEIVER ~ 


Win 


AUDITORY 


FS || 


EARDRUM © 


\ ‘ 
ie EARPIECE 


BONE CONDUCTION 


Sound vibrations conducted 
through MASTOID 


““~ HEAD BAND 


‘| : K—~ 
\t a * 
' © AUDITORY 
M\ A NERVE 


4” | 
a 
ee SN ‘COCHLEA 


RECEIVER 


of plastic 


<—— CORD 


CORD —> 





AUDITORY CANAL 
and ‘MIDDLE EAR 
BY-PASSED 


RECEIVERS 


@ The microphone picks up sound waves and con- 
verts them into corresponding electrical impulses 
for amplification in the electronic hearing aid. It is 
the function of the receiver to convert this stepped- 
up energy into a form which can be conducted to 
the hearing mechanism. Depending upon the type 
of hearing impairment, this may be accomplished 
in two ways: 

1. Air conduction... through the auditory canal 
... lo the inner ear. A receiver for this application 
converts the amplified impulses into sound waves 
in the auditory canal via the usual hearing mech- 
anism. It is a miniature version of a fine telephone 
receiver—with similar vibrating diaphragm, mag- 
net and coil encased in a tiny and inconspicuous 
plastic housing. An earpiece, which fits inte the 
contour of the ear, holds the air conduction re- 
ceiver in place. (An individually molded earpiece 
offers the user advantages of comfort and reduc- 
tion in possible leakage of sound.) 

2. Bone conduction... through the mastoid... 
direct to cochlea and auditory nerve. The receiver 


intended for this purpose converts the amplified 
impulses into mechanical vibrations which are 
transferred to the bone structure in the mastoid 
area. These vibrations are transmitted through 
the bones of the skull, by-passing an inoperative 
middle ear. Instead of an internal diaphragm, 
the whole case of a bone conduction receiver 
vibrates. A headband holds a bone conduction 
receiver firmly against the particular spot on 
the mastoid that gives the best hearing results to 
the individual user. 

Subsequent advertisements in this series will 
discuss criteria for the selection of receivers that 
will give the best performance for varying degrees 
and types of hearing loss. 


A selection of one of three types of air conduction 
receivers and one bone conduction receiver is available 
with the new Western Electric Model 63 Hearing Aid. 
All Western Electric receivers are manufactured to 
design and material standards of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
IS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 








ooU 


Dependable as a True Friend 


YOUR PERSONAL FREEDOM is an 
important consideration to the men who 
develop Burgess Batteries. To give you 
lightweight, long-life batteries, Burgess 
engineers have devoted 30 years to 
specialized, hearing aid research. You can 
always recognize these small, compact 
batteries... each of them carries the 
BURGESS name. 





ANOTHER REASON 
you can depend on Burgess 
quality: every bit of zinc 
used is rolled in our mill. 
High purity zinc means 
longer battery life. 


At left are Long-Life “A” bat- 
teries 1ES and TE. Compact 
and extra-light...for personal 
comfort. 


Burgess Battery Company 


PREBPORT, ILLINOIS 








LOOK FOR THE BURGESS NAME! 
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of sounds he is hearing by air conduction. 

In general a patient should have a 40 db 
speech reception loss before an aid should 
be worn. The slight and medium loss cases 
have the greatest difficulty in learning to 
adjust to an aid. 

A large group of men with profound 
losses have gotten spectacular gain from 
certain powerful aids. These findings are 
another argument for auditory training 
and speech reception tests as routine pro- 
cedure for a hearing clinic. 


Prices and Packages 


There does not seem to be a great deal 
left to say about prices, does there? The 
following fact occurred to me as I com- 
piled the data above, and I think it indi- 
cates the trend: When I wrote my last 
hearing aid article,* only four out of thir. 
teen manufacturers advertising in the 
Votta Review had experimented with 
prices of $100 or less. The cost of many 
aids was painfully close to $200. Today, 
ten out of fifteen have instruments in the 
low price class, and in some cases the price 
is nearer $50 than $100. 

As to the packaging—at that time only 
one advertiser was offering an instrument 
with the microphone, amplifier and _bat- 
teries all in one case. Today the majority 
seem to be either using this arrangement 
or planning to introduce it. I have experi- 
mented with only two instruments of this 
type—the Beltone and the Duratron. The 
Beltone model was one of that company’s 
earliest, but even so, I found myself able 
to understand dinner table conversation as 
well as with an instrument to which I was 
more accustomed. The Duratron reached 
me only within the last few months. I 
promptly put it on and wore it for a week 
—evidence in plenty that I could hear with 
it satisfactorily. Both of these instruments 
are too heavy for comfort when worn by 
a woman as she usually wears her micro- 
phone, but I have no doubt that it would 
be possible to become accustomed to the 
extra weight, and I fully appreciated the 


*“Hearing Aids, 1943." Votra Review, October, 
1942. 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


only 
iment 
bat- 
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Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 
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MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


ia 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By E2xard B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drili, A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully with deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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advantage of freedom from the additional 
battery pack. I should think a man, who 
has a convenient vest pocket in which to 
tuck the appliance, would be immediately 
attracted by the one-pack idea. 

Not many other models have come to 
me for testing since my last article—which, 
of course, is only natural, since the war 
has held back the introduction of new ones, 
The one entirely new instrument is the 
Zenith—the one which started the price 
avalanche. I was not particularly enthusi- 
astic about the earliest model, though | 
could use it successfully, but when the sec- 
ond one arrived, with both air and bone 
conduction receivers — dainty little flesh- 
colored receivers with flexible cords — my 
appreciation mounted rapidly. I wore the 
instrument for about two weeks, and also 
had several other users try it out. All were 
impressed with the volume and the mini- 
mum of clothing friction, and the bone con- 
duction receiver seemed especially good in 
transmitting the higher frequencies in 
which bone conduction receivers are often 
ineffective. The microphone and batteries 
are as large as the largest of those on the 
market, but I found myself regarding that 
fact with equanimity when I reflected that 
the selling price of the instrument was lit- 
tle more than one-fourth as much. 

The most recent new model to reach me 
was the Telex 1550 SYM. It is very much 
like other Telex instruments that I have 
enjoyed using, but has a magnetic receiver 
instead of the usual crystal one. This will 
undoubtedly make it adaptable for certain 
cases not suited by the crystal received. 
We found it excellent, too, in tone and vol- 
ume. 

I am sorry that some other instruments, 
whose makers have written that they were 
coming, did not reach me in time to be 
mentioned. I will gladly report on them 
later, and others will be welcomed at any 
time, handled carefully, and returned. 


x 7. * 


Most of this paper, you see, has been 
written by friends, and merely strung to 
gether by me. There are ever so many 
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..» the desire and ability 
to render a genuine service 


to the hard of hearing * 





The hearing aid Distributor occupies an 
unusual position. He is a business man, 
in that he deals in tangible articles of 
merchandise and derives his income from 
their sale. Yet his relationship with his 
customers is more like that of a physician 
with his patients, since he is also dealing 
with a physical impairment. 

We have always appreciated the im- 
portance of this relationship. We believe 
that a hearing aid Distributor who thinks 
first of making a sale has almost no 
chance to be successful. We believe he 
must have warmth and sympathy and 
patience and a sincere sense of ‘“‘product”’ 
responsibility . . . that these qualities are 
not only necessary to rendering a genuine 
service but that they are an absolute 
foundation for commercial success. 
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We believe the successful hearing aid 
Distributor has much more “at stake” 
when he makes a sale, than most people 
realize. His reputation, his good-will, his 
instrument’s reputation, his future pros- 
pects ...at least all of these are entrusted 
to his customer. He simply cannot afford, 
from a dollars and cents standpoint, to 
have his customer do anything but “sing 
his praises.” 

It has been our objective, in building 
our organization, to select Distributors 
who appreciate these facts and who have 
a genuine interest in applying these prin- 
ciples in their contacts with those who 
come to them for hearing aid. 

We believe that many Distributors in 
the Industry meet these standards. We 
sincerely try to assure that all of our 
present Distributors meet them. We ex- 
pect to increase their number when . 
and only when . . . qualified men become 
available. 





Long ago we laid down three basic policies. 
We believe they have a future; 
we have no intention of abandoning them. 


1 To manufacture the best hearing aid 
we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain our 
ideals of quality. 


*@ To select Distributors who have the 
desire and ability to render a genuine 
service to the hard-of-hearing and who have 
a deep sense of personal and “product” re- 
sponsibility toward them. 


To provide a fair profit, per unit sale, 

that will enable Distributors to assure 
their customers the long-range service that 
is an important part of their purchase of a 
hearing aid. 











E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


“Good Service is as necessary as the instrument itself.” 











KEEP 
THEM 





TALKING @43 
ishys 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $650. Monday to Friday 
Bus service. Day or Board. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. 

Registration for 1945 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 

Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 


of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 





M & G v.1. HEARING AID 

“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size. 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
tuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No.7 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


Users: Please give your dealer’s name & address 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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comments I should like to add, but | 
thought the quotations were more impor- 
tant. 
Don’t Wait for Miracles 

In closing, however, I do want to make 
one point, which is this: if you have been 
hesitating about buying a hearing aid, 
don’t wait, get it now. The manufacturers 
have already done a superb job. There is” 
no doubt whatever that the majority of” 
hard of hearing people can be helped very 
much indeed by one of the instruments — 
available today and advertised in this num. — 
ber of this magazine. If your hearing is 
sufficiently impaired to make it hard or” 
impossible for you to participate in gen-— 
eral conversation, you need help now. The 
longer you put off using an instrument, 
the harder it will be for you to learn to 
enjoy it. Make the plunge, learn to man- 
age the kind you select, compare notes with 
other users. And then, when (and shall I 
say if?) these wonderful improvements 
that we are hearing about actually ma- 
terialize, you will appreciate them much 
more than if you prolong the waiting. 

Thank you again, everybody! If you 
feel like adding comments, letters to the 
editor will be welcomed. 





Can a Parent Protect Hearing? 
(Continued from page 624) 


child has lost his hearing permanently? 
Should a hearing aid be used? Does the 
wearing of a hearing aid tend to lessen the 
remaining hearing? 

Dr. R.: I know of no scientific evidence 
that the wearing of a hearing aid lessens 
the residual hearing. In certain instances 
it may seem to. Its use enables the wearer 
to hear with less effort, and he uses it as a 
sort of crutch. The effort to hear is im- 
portant psychologically. Often a patient 
will come in to try out a new treatment for 
hearing—like the injection of a vitamin, 
for instance. After the injection the pa- 
tient tries to hear better. He thinks it 
helped him. Conversely, the person using 
the hearing aid makes less effort to hear 
without it, and thinks his hearing is worse. 
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- |WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT PARAVOX 


If you 
to the THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER * -40l-cx-One” HEARING AID? 


ng? Is it because the battery cord and separate battery case 
are eliminated? 


rently? Or,— is it because the handsomely finished metal case 


Kune a is strong, non-cracking and finished in either Ebony 
or Ivory? 





—_ Or,— is it because the simple ‘‘finger-tip’ control makes 


stances operating extremely easy? 


wearer Try PARAVOX, the Simplified Hearing Aid, listen to 


it as a 
‘ie its clear tone,— and judge for yourself its outstanding 


patient merits. 


ent for Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association, 
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worse. MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
14 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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As a matter of fact, there may have been 
no change in either case, as far as the ac. 
tual ability to hear is concerned. 

Question: Who has the first responsibil- 
ity for detecting hearing handicaps, the 
parent, the teacher, or the doctor? 

Dr. R.: 1 think it is impossible to say 
that the parent or the doctor or the teacher 
has the most responsibility in this matter, 
I think it is a mutual responsibility. The 
parent’s responsibility is not inescapable, 
No one, though, has more time or oppor- 
tunity to observe the child than the parent, 
Some parents do not properly interpret 
the signs. A child who has prolonged 
baby talk or who is apparently preoccu- 
pied all the time is the kind to watch close. 
ly. He may be hard of hearing. The par- 
ent does have a very great responsibility, 
and we who have a deep and personal in- 
terest in the subject should teach the parent 
the signs so that he can bring the child to 
us sooner. A doctor has a responsibility, 
too, in the matter of impaired hearing. 
Doctors these days are few in number and 
consequently very busy. Their attention 
to hearing depends on their training, the 
time at their disposal, and their own per- 
sonal interest in the problem. Those who 
do have an interest do a good job. The 
teacher has often most wonderfully dis- 
charged her responsibility in this matter. 
A child who does poorly in school is sus- 
pected by an intelligent teacher of having 
ear trouble, and that child should have his 
hearing tested. 





The New Earphone Came 
(Continued from page 616) 


We then overdo the despair as we overdid 
the rapture. 

Most of us who have long been deaf have 
two obstacles to face. One is that the ter- 
rible experiences we went through while 
deafness was coming on have left their 
mark on us. Blundering efforts to keep up 
with hearing folk brought frustrations and 
rebuffs from which we have perhaps never 
wholly recovered. We have drawn back 
into ourselves like sick animals huddling 
in their dens. 
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Dear Bob: 


You wo 


that she can — 


I?’s almost a miracle. I call her my “glamor 
girl? because she’s the most attractive 
woman in the crowd, with her new person- 
ality. V'll always bless the day 1 got her to 
go with me for a demonstration of that 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. She wouldn't 
part with it now for a thousand dollars... 
Model A-2-A ... Standard Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 


wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 


phone and Cord. Only, $40. 


Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with dark 
clothing. New Pastel Céralite Amplifier harmon- 
izes with light-color and sheer apparel. Your 
choice of either color—at no extra cost. 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
GY THE MAKERS OF 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


r well agaitees 


Model A-3-A...Super-power Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord. Only, $50. 


Mother now 





Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. You will not be pressed to buy. There 
are no complicated “tests.” Controls are on 
outside of instrument. You adjust them for 
your own hearing needs. It’s easy as focus- 
ing binoculars! And Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is 50 inconspicu- 
ous, it’s as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


Model B-3-A . . . Bone-Conduction. 
Complete, ready-to-wear, with 
Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction 
Receiver and Cord. Only $50. 


===-PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL==—-— 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-12 


6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aids—together with name and address of 


nearest Zenith Dispenser. 


Name. 





Address ____. SP > FASS Saree a 





City. 





State. 





0 Physicians check here for special literature. 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of. 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Chart. Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III]. Myths. $10.00 

Series I. TI] and IT] __ Ls $35.00 
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But once there, obstacle number two sets 
in. We build up a defense-mechanism, 
seeking out whatever compensations 
can find. We discover new interests within 
the field of our limitations. New habits 
formed, habits of detachment and seclusio 
which are hard to eradicate. When the new 
earphone comes we are like the Prisone 
of Chillon who said good-bye to his friend 
the mouse, and left his prison with a sigh. 

After the first delight in our enlarged ‘jf 
field of hearing, the limitations, both per- 
sonal and mechanical, assert themselves; 
in some measure we meet again the old 
frustrations and rebuffs. And so, like 
Phoebe Stocking, we pick up our groceries 
and trudge back to solitude, back to the 
hill-top and the comforts of the Ivory 7 
Tower. 

But that will not do, The way back to 
increased hearing is hard but possible. #f 
Know your own hearing; know your own 
earphone; and know which to blame if you 
have some bad days. The simple piano-tests “jf 
given above will help you if you have no jf 
other means. a] | 

We must also learn to know people | 
again. They are still kindly disposed. They — 
are still inclined to talk and be friendly if }] 
encouraged, even if only about the time 
they had their tonsils taken out or the dear | 
old appendix removed. If you cannot hear 7 
all they say, be patient with them as they ] 
are with you. Some don’t open their mouths | 
when they talk. Some are old, have ade- | 
noids and no teeth. Some, perhaps, come } 
from Noo York and eat ersters at a jernt 
on Foist Street. Or they may come from} 
Jawja, an’ you-all know what a te’ible time 7 
they have with theh r’s. But we all have’ 
something, including you and me. 
























Deafness and the Battle of London 
(Continued from page 623) 


was afraid. Fear is a terrible thing « 
for a few moments I was unable to mové 
Finally, concern for the sick man, £ 
shame at my fear, bestirred me and I was 
able to go for assistance. When the mai 
had been taken away J was left to patre 
my. sector alone. I switched-off my hearing 
and once again found the absence of noise 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


= 772 ACOUSTICON 



















ur Own © Futura Acousticon. 
» if you © 
no-tests — 
lave No — 


War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
people i everyone’s reach. 


r aan | Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


risoner . . , ae 
eee || Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U..$. Gov't Findings 
a sigh. |f 
larged — HEN ‘ ‘ . . 1 
th per- | W you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are n0 onger 
pia 2 hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
te old ; | Government Findings, was especially designed to restore bearing of conversation. To the 
», like’ hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 
oceries _ Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
to the. the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
Ivory tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
: were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
sack tos conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
ossible. of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
i 


1e time |} The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
he dear Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
jot hear | Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

as they jj 


If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 


a prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 

ve a 

s, come ff 

x jel A ACOUSTICON 
re from | anes... NEW YORK 

ble time 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
all have 4 IN CANADA 


330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


i] Since 1902 ...World’s First 
ondon a y Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 
|| ~~ SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 
ing and Se 
o move: THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 
an, 


‘ Zi NEW LOW PR ( FS Complete with Custom Ear-Mold or 
he man Bone Receiver 
hss . START AT *795° 


or noise 


















TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 
ea 


* Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


* Ask your local Telephone Business ( 
Office for a demonstration. 

















STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 


WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED } 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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a great help. I managed to last out my 
allotted period without further anxiety. 

Even today I often smile when I remem. 
ber another incident. It was during an air. 
raid and I was patrolling with another 
man, occasionally stopping and sheltering 
as the whistle of falling bombs seemed 
closer than was healthy. I stopped and 
turned round to light my pipe, when there 
was a piercing whistle and my colleague 
promptly threw himself on the floor for 
safety. After a few seconds he got up and 
said “That’s funny, no explosion.” To this 
day I have not told him that the whistle 
was caused by my hearing aid oscillating. 

It was during the period of flying-bomb 
activity that I felt my deafness most. These 
flying-bombs were sent over fairly regu- 
larly night and day and their approach 
was heralded by the sound of their engines. 
When the noise stopped the bomb dived 
and plunged downwards, exploding a few 
seconds afterwards. Of course I heard 
nothing and I found it very strange to 
watch the expressions on people’s faces as 
they heard the bomb flying overhead. Con- 
versation would stop and my friends would 
listen carefully. Sometimes they said “It’s 
gone over” and resumed their conversation 
as though nothing had happened. A few 
seconds later I felt the vibration as the 
bomb exploded in another part of the dis- 
trict. Sometimes they held up a warning 
hand and told me to keep still. At those 
times I did what I was told and, sure 
enough, the explosion during the next few 
seconds told me I had been wise in obey- 
ing. On those occasions when I was out in 
the street I watched the reactions of other 
people and managed very well, but it was 
a trying period. I was very glad when the 
flying-bomb menace was ended, as my 
deafness made me feel fairly helpless and 
a nuisance to others. 

Looking back on it all, I think the most 
curious thing was the personal conviction 
that even if everyone else in London was 
killed, I was going to survive. It might 
have been some curious kind of conceit, 
but it kept me going in difficult times, and 
for that I am thankful. 


7 
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INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


—Better 













with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, esa 
Heavy Batteries Dangling 
at the End of a String. COMPLETE 


THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 
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HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under~ Duratcon” 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Telephone GRant 1444 
a 
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HOME STUDY OF 
LIP READING 


Are You One of Those Who Must Begin 
the Study of Lip Reading at Home? 


If so, call in a teacher who knows your 
needs and how to supply them. She has 
helped many. She can help you. 


She is 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


She will come to you through the pages 
of her new book 


Lip Reading Lessons for 
Adult Beginners 


She compiled these conversational exer- 
cises, helpful drills, and humorous anec- 
dotes with you in mind. 

With the Services of a friend or family 
member and Harriet Montague’s instruc- 
tions and material, you may begin that 
home study course now. 


Clothbound 


Looseleaf, with binder J 
(This form especially recommended for home study ) 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 

insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D 


Available January 1, 1946. 
deaf and hard of hearing. Also interested in audi- 
ometer testing and hearing conservation work. Address 
Box 25, Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 





Experienced teacher of 





MAN, 34, M.A. degree, wants position in audiometric 
testing, League for the HOH or in general hearing 
therapy work. Six years’ experience. Elmer J. La- 
Branche, 1705 25th Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED by western school: Outstanding, orally 
trained teacher expert in developing speech and residual 
hearing in deaf children. Required to teach ten months 
per year; eleventh month optional; one month’s vaca- 
tion with salary. Salary $280.00 per month. Address 
Box 0-845, The Volta Bureau. 








WANTED: Experienced oral teacher for primary chil- 
dren, also a speech correction teacher, for private south- 
western school. Splendid opportunity for right parties. 
Address Box 30, care of Volta Bureau. 











WANDS! 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Not for Lip Reading Practice.—The p 
fessor, on his way to luncheon, was overtaken by 
a young student. “Please, Professor,” said the 
latter, imploringly, “I need your help. You see 
I bought two puppies and it’s got me all mixed 
up—the way-I named them. As a joke I named 
them Take It and Leave It, but that didn’t seem 
to work so I called them Once and Twice. Un? 
derstand—that was good. When one of the boys 
would say, “Come here, pup,” I’d say “You haver 
to call him Twice, and the other one Once.” B 
now I have to call them both once because when 
I named them Once and Twice I had already 
named them both twice. Now neither comes 


when I call Twice but both come when I call 


Once. And—wait, Professor, don’t run aw y 


like that!” 


Stage Struck!—He was very much sta 
struck but had never been able to get a real 
chance to display his ability. Finally in desp 
tion he went to the manager of a local motic 
picture theater that offered stage shows in addi 
to the pictures. “I'll do an act on your s 
that will be a sensation—in all the newspapers,” 
he declared. “You can advertise it in advance and 
charge increased prices. This is it: If you'll p 
$5,000 in escrow for my wife and children, 
go on your stage and in full view of the at 
dience commit suicide!” The manager didn’t seem 
to be impressed. “What would you do for an em 
core?” he demanded. 


War Horrors.—“Yes,” said Daddy, impree 
sively. “Once when we were on one of the sm 
er islands in the South Pacific, we were attacked 
by a group of fanatical Japanese soldiers. 
were greatly outnumbered. Why, I had to battle 
with 11 of them by myself—” a 

“But, Daddy,” protested small Bobby, th 
last time you told that story you said it was’ 
Japanese.” f 

“I know,” replied the father readily. “But 
you see, you were so young I didn’t think 
should hear the whole horrible truth at once.” 


What Good is Hearing, Anyway?—The rik 
was making good progress and the lawyer 
hustling the witnesses along. “Did I unders 
you to say, Doctor, that this man was shot in te 
woods?” he asked the physician who was on t 
witness stand. “Why, no,” said the physic 
shaking his head. “You evidently misundersté 
slightly. I said he was shot in the lumbar 
gion.” 


And That’s That.—Two young brothers 
arguing. Said the elder, to clinch what he hai 
been saying: “I ought to know. Don’t I got 
school, stupid?” “Yes,” replied the other, “ 
you come home the same way.’ 





